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AESTHETICS IN 
ARCHITECTURAL 


ADVERTISING 


“‘ A sense of the fitness of things’ is a valuable attribute. 
In matters affecting Architecture it is a first essential. 
In the planning, erection, decoration and equipment of 
a building, the architect has many problems to solve. If 
your goods or service offer a solution, he will be glad to 
know about them © But a megaphone at a téte-a-téte 
is no less appropriate than crudely planned advertising 
to a cultured mind <<) Advertising to-day is a skilled 
operation, based on an _ intimate knowledge of the 
product and its objective and an intensive study of 
market conditions. It can be powerful without being 
aggressive, subtle without being weak @) The 
Architectural field offers vast scope. If your products 

are right, advertising will create and stabilise the 
demand © The planning, organisation and 
production of an advertising campaign is a big 
undertaking, requiring experienced direction. 
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Aerial view of steelwork to support Bells and 
Ringing Chamber, etc., in the Tower, fixed 
approximately 200 ft. from ground level. 
Architect : Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. 

Consulting Engineer: Burnard Geen, M.Inst.C.E. 
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The use of aluminium and its alloys for shopfitting is by no 
means new to the architectural profession, but this photograph of the Mansfield 
Corporation Gas Department shop-front calls for publication to illustrate the pleasing 
effect of its exelusive use. 

The metalwork was carried out by Messrs. James Gibbons, Lid., of Wolverhampton, 
in our NA.2S and NASIS alloys. 

NASLS was developed for architectural purposes — it has excellent corrosion resistant 
properties and readily takes an anodic _ finish. It has a higher strength than 
commercially pure aluminium (NA.2S) and is’ specially suitable for window framing 


owing to the ease with which it can be welded. 
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Automatic— 
and very decorative 


ERY economical and very convenient are the 
new Unity Convectors. as well as being decorative. 
Three models have the important advantage also 
of being entirely automatic. These have a built-in 
thermostat with an illuminated seale. Just select v ee 


the required temperature on the scale and the Con- @Unity Automatic Convector with self- 
contained thermostat. From £6 .0. 0. 





vector will switch itself on and off. eliminating all 





waste through overheating and needing no attention 


whatsoever. 


Unity Convectors are particularly suitable for the 
halls of small) and medium-sized houses. Their 
standard finishes are blue sprayed gold. green 
sprayed gold. mahogany sprayed gold. or bronze. 


Other finishes can be had at extra cost. 


Unity has specialised in’ the electric warming of 
every type of enclosure for over a decade. We 
claim we can warm whatever building vou have in 
mind |... more comfortably, automatically. safely 
and economically. Our Estimating Office is at 


your disposal. 


THE BUILDING CENTRE 


@®The new lower-priced type of Unity 
Convector. without thermostatic control. 
Using only } unit per hour. absolutely re- 


1 liable and safe. this model gives a steady 
iTeNEWOOND STREET W4 flow of warmth. From £3 .6. 0. 
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Seaside 


ATHER more than a year ago 
this hospitable REVIEW published 

a number of photographs which 

I had taken during the previous 
summer. in Morocco, on board ship 
and, later, in Kent. The series of 
which these formed a part was for- 
tunate in exciting the interest of Mr. 
tavymond Mortimer, who wrote an 
appreciation to accompany the plates. 
The point of view taken by Mr. Mor- 
timer struck me forcibly at the time. 
and now returns to my mind in relation 
to the subject of this essay. Without 
beating about the bush, it was on a 
question of surrealism. I may as well 
state at once that I have no intention 
of trying to dodge this pleasing word 
by substituting such uncomfortable 
translations as  super-realism. The 
word is now anglicized and should be 
left in peace, and the sooner it is spelt 
with a small **s” the nearer it will 
come to that condition. Now, the 
point which interested me in Mr. 
Mortimer’s article was that he per- 
sisted in regarding my photographs as 
surrealistic, but, being a critic of the 
old school—by which I mean one who 
has the courtesy to admit his state- 
ments are not axioms so much as 
expressions of opinion—he allowed the 
possibility of the photographs having 
been taken with quite another inten- 
tion, as indeed they were. Nevertheless, 
he had planted an idea in my mind, 
and I could not help allowing it to grow. 
It happened that at the time this 
article was published I was living at 
Swanage, a seaside town in the Isle of 
Purbeck, on the Dorset coast, and 
whether it was due to the influence of 
the idea or not, I began gradually to 
discover that Swanage was definitely, 
as the saying is, surrealist. To make 
myself intelligible, I must refer you to 
certain explanations of that much- 
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Swanage or 


Surrealism 


By Paul Nash 


worried word. Perhaps the most 
popular is that of the poet André 
Breton, who has attempted to convey 
an idea of surrealism by suggesting 
that a statue in a street or some place 
where it would be normally found is 
just a statue, as it were, in its right 
mind; but a statue in a ditch or in 
the middle of a ploughed field is 
then an object in a state of surrealism : 
it then pertains to what Mr. Mortimer 
calls a condition of * disquietude.” 
It has, in fact. the quality of a dream 
image, when things are so often incon- 
gruous and slightly frightening in their 
relation to time or place. Another 
authority. or, rather, imterpreter of 
authority.* im speaking of pictorial 
surrealism has laid down that ~ all 
drawing, painting or sculpture that 
is not primarily or exclusively pre- 
occupied with esthetic form (° pure 
form’ in the Roger Fry sense) or 
with the mere reproduction of the bald 
external appearance of logical reality. 
may legitimately be termed surrealist 
in the widest sense of the word.” He 
adds, very wisely, that, in its narrow 
sense, surrealist art with a capital 
*S” should refer to the work of those 
who belong to the specific Surréaliste 
group. So, also, must all surrealist 
manifestations be classified; under 
the heading either of political or 
natural surrealism. With the former 
this essay has no direct concern, but 
the latter state may well be said to 
exist to an interesting degree in the 
character of the Victorian watering- 
place under review. 

In the early ages Swanage was a 
haunt of turtles and crocodiles, as the 
fossil remains will show. At what 
time it became the bay protected by 
the great chalk cliff and the reefs of 
Purbeck rock I do not know, but 


* David Gascoyne. A Short Survey of Surrealism. 


later it was known as Swanwic, and its 
fishermen saw the Danes broken up by 
King Alfred and, the usual ally of 
the English fleet in a tight corner, a 
shocking storm in the Channel. Some 
time later the place began to dig up 
its valuable marble and stone and ship 
it down the coast or haul it overland. 
But it was not until the middle of the 
Victorian era that Swanage began to 
develop the slightly fantastic element 
which today gives it such a strange 
individuality. From a vigorous fishing 
village with its own fleet of * stone ” 
boats continually bemg loaded and 
unloaded by sweating. swearing quarry- 
men, it became a nice watering-place 
with the most debilitating ambitions of 
smugness and development. By 1890 
its chroniclers could write: “* Swanage 
is what may be called a ‘ family place,’ 
where wives and daughters may safely 
be sent without being exposed to the 
extravagant vulgarities of many water- 
ing-places, or the demoralising atmo- 
sphere of the aristocratic roués and 
loafers who delight in corrupting all 
brought within their coils, whether 
city dame or frivolous and unsophisti- 
cated rural coquette.” All that is 
very well, and to this day the un- 
sophisticated rural coquette, could 
she be found, will be unlikely to 
encounter any aristocratic roués, but 
extravagant vulgarities of a sort un- 
precedented in other watering-places 
were by then astonishingly in evidence. 
The whole place was changing un- 
believably. What remained of the 
fisherfolk leaned on the walls of the 
now disused jetty, glowered at the 
hideous facade of the new Parade, and 
spat disgustedly into the sea. 

Without analysing the cause for the 
changes that had taken place, let me 
attempt to give a picture of Swanage 
as it appears today. 
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Opposite. Plate i. Swanage modernism. Swan- 
like seats designed for the esplanade by the Swanage 
Urban District Council. An instance of the peculiar 
formal fantasy which breaks out from time to time. 
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1. Remains of early Swanage. 2. Monument celebrating Victory over the Danes, 


77. 3. Early industrial Swanage. 4. Clock Tower Memorial to the Duke of 
Wellington, removed from London Bridge. 5. Lamp-post from the parish of 
St. George's, Hanover Square. 


Modern Swanage is of such extreme 
ugliness, architecturally, that the in- 
habitants instinctively look out to sea 
or across the bay to the noble contour 
of Ballard Head. To see Swanage in 
its true horror of Purbeck-Wesleyan- 
Gothic you must approach it from the 
sea. Let us imagine a shipwrecked 
stranger struggling towards the shore 
through angry waves on a dark night. 
As he is hurled inland, battered against 
the wooden breakwaters, the line of the 
esplanade appears faintly through the 
murk, a sequence of faint lamps gleam- 
ing on the wet asphalt. At last, a par- 
ticularly shrewd buffet from a driving 
wave flings the half-dead visitor clean 
on to the water-front. As the recession 
sucks him back he clutches desperately 
at a lamp-post. The retuge saves him, 
and, as he sinks forward, his eye falls 
on the embessed letters round the base. 
The fitful light momentarily throws 
up the silver-painted words, “St. 
(reorge’s, Hanover Square”... When 
he wakes the day has already broken. 
By the pale twilight he again deciphers 
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Incredulous, and 
fancying himself light-headed, he 
wanders down the deserted esplanade 
until a stone column surmounted by 
a pyramid of cannon-balls set askew 
looms in his path. Reading the in- 
scription that this monument was 
raised to commemorate King Alfred’s 
victory over the Danes, he becomes 
convinced his reason has left him or 
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the same legend. 


POWELL 


that he is merely part of a’dream. The 
second explanation recommends itself 
to his mind as the more comfortable, 
so he continues his journey with 
feelings merely of curiosity and a 
vague disquiet. As the day advances 
he explores the town, less attracted 
by its inhabitants than by the “ places of 
interest.” It is hard to say whichdelights 
him more, the sight of a Wren fagade 








of bad but genuine design, grafted on 
to the late nineteenth-century Town 
Hall, or the discovery of a huge clock- 
less Clock Tower, a repulsive Victorian- 
(iothic structure, grey and _ papery 
against the solid sea, standing in the 
remains of a villa garden, jutting out 


over a lonely beach. Entermg the 
grounds of an imposing hotel, he is 
not surprised to find two vast Corin- 








thian pillars standing up in the drive 
without any relation to the building. A 
memory of Chirico starts up, and he looks 
uneasily down at the shore, expecting 
to see it invaded by stampeding horses. 
Instead, a single swan descends upon the 
choppy waters of the bay, riding uncom- 
fortably against the incoming tide. 

It is already late afternoon when our 
visitor climbs the Down above Peverill 
Point and sets his face westward. He 
is bent on finding a romantic-sounding 
place the waiter spoke of as an objec- 
tive for a walk—Durlston Castle, no 
doubt a picturesque ruin beyond the 
headland which stands before him. 
And now the strangest part of his 
adventure unfolds. The winter day 
is ebbing, the light obscured by en- 
croaching shades. The visitor finds him- 
self pursuing a tortuous path, shut in by 
low hedges, which sometimes runs close 
to the verge of the cliff. A constant 
tumult of waves and the daft yelling of 
sulls begin to confuse his senses, so that 
he regards the object which presently 
confronts him with complete bewilder- 
ment. It is an immense globe of white 
stone poised above a tablet and set 
about by smooth stone walls and 
bushes of some harsh sea - plant. 
Walls, tablet and globe are carved 
and incised with 
words, diagrams 
and maps, too in- 
distinet to de- 
cipher inthe deep- 
ening twilight. 
The place at this 
hour has an atmo- 
sphere of doubt- 
ful enchantment, 
a grotesque made 
awe-inspiring by 


indefinition. Suddenly a painted notice 
catches the stranger’s nervous glance, 
a hand pointing a downward path 
directs him to the Tilly Whim caves. 
The sound of the name hastens his 
growing apprehension. The cry of Lop 
Lop* is in his ears. Panic seizes him as 
he hurries from the spot towards the 
castle, which now appears close at 
hand. It is no ruin, he makes out, but 
a solid structure of turrets and castel- 
lated walls, perhaps a sanctuary from 
the fear which now pursues him. He 
runs forward and pushes open a great 
door. Before him is an immense de- 
serted room, tenanted by what seems 
hundreds of empty tables and chairs. 
A long empty counter curves away into 
shadows. Behind the counter stands 
La Femme 100 T étes.+ 

Postscript : the makers of Swanage. 
“When at some future date the history 
of Swanage comes to be written, possibly 
at a time when the fair promise of the 
present for progress and prosperity has 
been fulfilled beyond the most sanguine 
expectations, two names will stand 
out... John Mowlem and George Burt.” 


* The Magic bird of Max Ernst. 

+ La femme 100 Tétes, by Max Ernst. 

t Old Swanage or Purbeck Past and Present; 
William Masters Hardy. 
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6. Ballard, from 
a water-colour. 7. 
The Great Globe. 


Both these benefactors rose from 
humble beginnings and made fortunes 
out of the local stone. Mowlem found- 
ed a huge firm of contractors, Burt 
became a High Sheriff of London. As 
they increased in individual importance 
they began a sort of rivalry to improve 
their native town. Mowlem started off 
in 1862 by erecting a couple of mono- 
liths, one to the memory of the Prince 
Consort, the other, the famous cannon- 
ball monument, to commemorate the 
victory over the Danes. He fol- 
lowed these up in 63 by building the 
Mowlem Institute, perhaps the most 
dismal building in Dorset, but very 
conspicuous. It was Burt, however. 
who made Swanage what it is, and, so 
far as | can ascertain, was alone res- 
ponsible for transferring to Swanage 
the useful and ornamental oddments 
acquired in the course of his tran- 
sactions in London. The Wren facade 
from Mercers Hall, the clock-case from 
London Bridge—he sold the clock 
separately—several dozen lamp-posts 
from different boroughs, and so on. 
But undoubtedly the Great Globe and 
Durlston * Castle”? were his master- 
pieces. These must be seen to be 
believed. Even so, these somewhat 
ludicrous monuments do not say all 
there is to Swan- 
age. Quite apart 
from its superb 
natural setting, its 
quarry landscapes 
and the lovely bay, 
it has a strange 
fascination like 
all things which 
combine — beauty, 
ugliness and the 
power to disquiet. 
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FANTASY Own T WE 


The Surprising Apartment 


/ STRUCTURE BY LE CORBUSIER 
DECORATION BY CARLOS DE BEISTEGUI 


ANY attempts have been made to introduce an element 

of fantasy into modern interior decoration. Most have 

failed. either because the abode was comparatively out- 
of-date and architecturally unsuited to such fantasy of décor. 
or the characteristic discipline of the technician was too 
much in evidence. 

But the apartment of Monsieur Carlos de Beistegui is a rare 
example of a fantastic ensemble which wholly succeeds on 
account of the fact that one of the most brilliant architects of 
our day, Le Corbusier, constructed the flat to suit the particular 
ideals of the owner. who himself designed the interior 
decoration. 
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The salon, with spiral staircase leading to the upper roof 
garden. The lower roof garden is directly accessible from 
the salon through electrically operated sliding glass doors. 
The whole of one wall also slides to shut off the dining-room 
at meal times. The salon is all light blue and white, with 
a brown carpet, and is illuminated entirely by candles. 


The apartment is situated in the heart of Paris, on top of 
one of the buildings in the Avenue des Champs-Elysées, and 
commands a magnificent view over the French capital. It is 
quite simply composed of an entrance, salon, dining-room. 
bedroom, bathroom and kitchen. The roof garden, with the 
solarium, is constructed on three levels: the salon having 
been built higher than the other rooms in the flat. The 
furnishing, which is carried out in opposing styles, constitutes 
a decorative and daring effect. Monsieur Carlos de Beistegui, 
in declaring that “il faut rompre avee les habitudes,” has 
juxtaposed pieces of furniture which are never normally seen 
together. Here is the Twentieth Century Style and Rococo, 
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Napoleon II] and Surréalisme ! This 
is. indeed. a Surréaliste conception of 
interior decoration. How otherwise 
should we explain the fact that an 
eighteenth-century portrait in oils, 
that one would normally expect. to 
find hanging in the principal room 
of the flat. is exhibited on the conerete wall of the roof 
garden; while, in the salon, the heavy gold frames simply 
serve as supports for candelabra affixed to plates of glass for the 
reflection of candlelight ! ** This apartment.” states Monsieur 
Carlos de Beistegui, “* was never intended as a dwelling-place. 
I purposed more to use this domicile for the holding of recep- 
tions, in a setting recalling the interiors of days past when the 
chandeliers scintillated with the light of innumerable flames. 
Thus, there is no provision for electric lighting of the apart- 
ment: instead, candles are used, for only they shed an animated 
light.” With the Rococo element here much in evidence, this 
brings to mind the historic fétes given by Ludwig in his 
fantastic castles in Bavaria. This exclusive use of candles for 
lighting explains. then. the presence of so many candelabra. 
chandeliers and glass fittings which, at night, reflect their flames. 
However. electric power. if not employed for night illumination, 
is certainly used here for other purposes: for there are several 
electric switches and buttons placed in different corners of the 
rooms. If, left to (amuse) ourselves in this intriguing salon, 
we were to press all the various buttons we could find in the 
room, we would assist at an astonishing performance of 
mechanical displacement of furniture. We should see the huge 
plate-glass windows slide back, to permit direct entry on to the 
balcony-terrace; a whole wall slide along from one end of the 
salon, to completely shut off the dining-room during mea!-time: 
one of the framed candelabra swing out at right-angles to the 
wall, to reveal an aperture for cinematographic projection : 
the delicate chandelier gently displace itself on the ceiling by 
running down an overhead rail. so as not to obstruct the 








we cinematographic projection on to a screen, which falls from 
an invisible slot set in the ceiling by the window! The little 
. . . bs . . = 

3 — door set in the wall of the salon, by the spiral stairway. leads, 


to the operating cabin, where one of the most up-to-date 
cinematographic apparatus has been installed. Special atten- + 
tion has been paid to acoustics in the construction of this 





2. A corner of the salon showing the gilt and white commode salon; ata minute's notice it can be transformed into a veritable 
with blue marble top and several of the framed candelabra. auditorium for the projection of the latest synchronized films. 
3. A view on the roof garden with, in the foreground, steps In the salon the walls and ceiling are painted white ; the 
leading to the solarium and, in the distance, the top of the Arc de carpet is in light brown velvet pile. The extraordinary little 
Triomphe. 4. The solarium or open-air room, with carpet of spiral stairway. giving access to the roof garden, is painted 
grass, growing with daisies, and imitation furniture against the sem tg i. Teg orm ee i “a ith steps of 
wall, constructed in stone. 5. Another view of the roof garden, ae eee ee ee a ee Dene ere ¥ 
in which the enclosing hedge can be made to slide back to disclose brown polished wood. Light blue and white is the genera 
the magnificent view. colour scheme for the furniture in this room. This applies 
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to the settee and chair. set near the stairway. of which the 
bases are ornamented with gilt arabesques. The commode. 
standing underneath the framed candelabra. is also painted 
white with gilt arabesque ornamentation, and blue marble 
slab. The chairs on either side are upholstered in light blue 
embroidery. The interior of the book-case set in the wall. 
by the piano, is also painted light blue. The chair at the 
piano is of glass. upholstered with brown satin. ~— 
vertical rod in the stairway. which serves as a hand-rail, i 
likewise made entirely of glass. There is glass ee 
there are two or three ‘ome labra standing on the piano. while 
a large one. similar to the one standing on the commode, is 
placed over the imitation fireplace at the other end of the room. 
There are even glass studs tacking the tasselled trimming to 
the ottoman, which is also upholstered in light blue. The 
curtains are of a beautiful pale blue embroidered silk. The 
settee and chair by the window are upholstered in a richly 
embroidered white cloth. The piéce de résistance, however. 
is the extravagant and fantastic life-size figure in Saxon 
porcelain. This curious piece of decoration—a vestige, one 
might say, of a former eclectic epoch—was made, on an order 
of Monsieur Carlos de Beistegui. 
Saxon porcelain in Dresden. The small black figures in 
Dresden china. which border the elaborate table ornament in 
the dining-room, were the original inspiration of this poly- 
chrome Rococo figure, which stands on a heavy pedestal 
painted white and worked with the same motifs that ornament 
the commode. 

The very ornate imitation draped curtain over the doorway 


viving into the dining-room is carried out entirely in light blue 





glass ‘saith a deep «i ribbon motif. The two denies on the 
right. which open into the hall-entrance, are panelled with 


cut glass squares, pinned together with glass studs. Several 
candelabra stand on the two console-tables of thick 
double plate-glass. The painting represents an interior scene 
by an eighteenth-eentury master. The Napoleon III table 
ornament takes the form of a pyramid in blue Dresden china, 
studded with jewels. It rests on a white pedestal ornamented 
with gilt arabesques, with small figures in black porcelain 
seated at the four corners. 


glass 


by a well-known restorer of 
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6. The table-ornament in the dining-room in 
blue Dresden china. 7. A view of the dining- 
room from the salon. 8.A corner of the salon 
looking through the large sliding windows 
and showing, on the right, the remarkable 
life-size porcelain figure. 9. The balcony 
terrace, overlooking the Avenue des Champs 
Elysées, taken outside the same large win- 
dows, with the Arc de Triomphe again 
showing between the clipped hedges on the 
left. 


During the summer months. Monsieur Carlos de Beistegui 
makes considerable use of the roof garden. The telephone 
and other electric machines are installed in this fascinating 
Open Air Room when it is used for sun-bathing. 
Surréalisme again evinces itself in the invention of this 
imitation furniture (the commode. fireplace and mirror) in 
stone. A finely kept lawn, growing with daisies. serves as 
carpet. But all is not counterfeit. for the clock does work 
and so does the little bird-in-the-cage musical box ! 

And if. when reposing in one of these iron chairs set beside 
the eighteenth-century portrait in oils. you wish to see the 
sun sparkling on the white stone edifice of Sacré-Coeur in 
Montmartre. you do not have to rise from your chair: you 
simply press a button and the hedge. which is obstructing 
your view. moves aside and presents an opening for your 
excellent view over the panorama of Paris ! 

ALEXANDER WATT 
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Industry is usually regarded as a hard-bitten 
jade, stern of mien and relentless of purpose, 
but when we contemplate the assorted eleva- 
tions which bedeck the fronts of her factories 
and workshops. it would appear that she is 
but very human after all, and that like all 
humans she has the inborn urge to make the 
best of that part of her anatomy which is most 
exposed. Thus it is that a series of archi- 
tectural masks flank the new trunk roads— 
masks which, in the attempt to conceal. 
succeed only in accentuating the “ works ” 
lurking in self-conscious nudity behind them. 

Each elevational gem is a complete picture 
in itself: each is, moreover, an inspiriting 
example of self-expression in architectural 
design, and every one of them is the direct 
result of the custom of regarding all buildings, 
irrespective of type. as possessing a number 
of distinct elevations, the front of which 
inevitably functions as a convenient dumping 
round for architectural trimmings. 

Industrial building may be divided into 
two broad categories. The first covers all those 


o 
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THE RISING 


factories built primarily as shelters 
wherein are produced manufactured 
articles on a mass basis; the second is 
more technically specialized and in- 
cludes all large-scale industrial pro- 
cesses such as the generation of elec- 
tricity, the smelting of iron and the 


production of gas. The precise point of 
difference between these two types of 


industrial building is this: in the 
factory built for mass production the 
engineering units are all contained 
within the structure of walls and roof. 
but in the large industrial plant the 
engineering units themselves comprise 
the actual form of the structure. 

The first type of building may or 
may not be designed by an architect 
although, frequently, it is. Here is 
to be found the snappy front eleva- 
tion facing the street with the not so 
fashionable, albeit straightforward, 
adjoining rear and side elevations, 
Here. too, the architect fulfills his 
popularly conceived function as a 
purveyor of architectural stylism, 

In the second category, the situation 
as regards the co-operation between 
engineer and architect is not so easily 
resolved: the architect-artist) must 
also be the architect-co-ordinator. and 
his primary function is to unify the 
structure in respect of arrangement, 
form and materials from the mass of de- 
tail designed by the technical engineer 
responsible for the lay-out of the plant. 
The architect’s especial task in this in- 
stance is based on a rational. as distinct 
from a purely emotional. approach to 
the solution of a given problem. 

At the Rising Sun Colliery Coal 
Preparation Plant. the sequence of 
coal cleansing and grading finds 
expression in the elements and the 
form of the building. Therein are 
performed a series of processes of a 
highly complicated nature whose 

purpose is to transform freshly mined coal 
into a product of surpassing purity : it is 
dry-cleaned, washed, rendered completely dust- 
less, separated from shale, dried. graded. 
blended, screened and delivered in trucks at 
the rate of 160 tons an hour. The run-of- 
mine coal is screened at 4 ins. and delivered by 
conveyor to two 250-ton capacity reinforced 
concrete bunkers ; the tower containing these 
bunkers is situated immediately behind the 
three large Birtley-Waring dust collector 
cylinders. From the bunkers the coal is dis- 
charged by Jig Feeders to the sizing screens 
which divide it into two sizes: the smaller 
coal is delivered to the dust extractors and 
dry cleaned ; the larger coal is washed by a 
two-compartment Birtley Jig-Washer which is 
provided with an automatic shale discharge 
valve. The wet coal is dried in a_ large 
rotating drum which is heated by firing the 
dust extracted from the Birtley-Waring Dust 
Collectors. The dust is fed from top storage 
bunkers to the burners which are housed in the 


single storey termination to the main building. 
, ¢ to) 
[Continued on page !62] 
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| and 2 are general views of the Coal Cleaning 
Plant, the former from the direction of the delivery 
tracks. 3 isa close-up view of the coal-dust collectors 
and filters, taken from the flat roof of one of the 
subsidiary buildings. 4 and 5 are views of a pre- 
liminary model, which was made to study the 
architectural effect of the complete scheme. 
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The coal from the Dryer is delivered by an ele- 
vator to the mixer for delivery to the trucks. 

This brief and necessarily meagre description 
of the sequence of mechanical processes by 
which coal is freed from natural impurities, 
can convey but an inadequate impression of 
the task of unification confronting Professor 
Cordingley when he was invited by the Birtley 
Company, of Birtley, Durham, the engineer- 
designers of the preparation plant, to act for 
them as their architectural consultant. The 
general scheme was already prepared before 
his collaboration commenced, but especial 
concern regarding the presentability of the 
finished building was expressed by the engineers, 
particularly as the site is visible from the main 
coastal roads from Newcastle. 

The extreme diversity in shape and _ site 
relationship of the component units com- 
prising this scheme would appear to present 
an almost unsurmountable barrier to the 
achievement of homogeneity. which is so essen- 
tial in good composition. Yet so skilfully have 
these units been welded together that there is 
no indication of untidiness arising from scat- 
tered loose ends. Every section is related in 
context and there is an intrinsic shapeliness of 
form and contour throughout the whole com- 
position: moreover, the building groups well 
from diverse points of view in a most remark- 
able manner. The vigorous, sure handling of 
mass and line, of surface relationship and 
of silhouette, have produced a sculpturesque 
quality of high order. 

\s originally proposed, the building was 
a stecl-framed structure with brick panel 
walls and pitched roofs: as built. reinforced 
concrete walls and roof replace brick and 
slates. All non-structural exposed metalwork 
including casements is lead-sheathed to minimize 
maintenance costs, and the colliery company. 
with justifiable pride in its new building. is 
making permanent proy ision for periodic exter- 
nal cleansing of the structure. The building is 
floodlit at night. and the grounds to the north 
are being laid out in a formal manner. The 
railway sidings on the south 
are maintained in a neat and 
orderly fashion. 

Collaboration between en- 
gineer and architect has rarely 
been carried to so felicitous a 
conclusion as at the Rising 
Sun Colliery ; future indus- 
trial building may well gain 
in seemliness and precision 
by following this notable 
precept. J. R. LEATHART. 


6 is another view of the 
coal-dust collectors and 
filters, taken from below 
with the railway tracks 
intheforeground. 7isa 
pictorial diagram show- 
ing the arrangement of 
the plant andthefunction 
of the different parts. 
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IV.” Back to the Town? 
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The essential idea behind towns and town life is that of co-operation. In the medieval town, however, 
that co-operation was instinctive rather than conscious, and, though often enough a strong group associa- 
tion was displayed in the wealth and pride of its principal buildings, the jumbled confusion and the 
meanness of the greater part of the town showed that men’s association there was largely that of the mob 
rather than of an ordered society. There was not as yet any clear consciousness of man’s relationship to 
his physical environment, nor an understanding of the collective basis of city life. These things came 
with the Renaissance. That great awakening brought the discovery of the Street, of the possibility of 
achieving an architectural unity in the town’s buildings which reflected the co-operation and sociability 
of the urban way of life. In the development and perfection of the Street, the English people showed a 
marked genius, and during the course of two hundred years they developed a tradition of town building 
which took an individual line in that while most towns have glorified the autocracy that dominated them, 
the English town, in its charming domesticity, glorified the social order of its own citizens. By the end 
of the eighteenth century the English were showing themselves to be the finest town builders in the world. 

And then came the Industrial Revolution. The ill-balanced social code had been reflected in the physical 
form of even the finest eighteenth-century towns. Now, however, the enormous numerical increase with 
which the working-class population responded to the demands of its new master, the machine, reacted 
upon that social code to cause complete disaster. In the towns which were rushed up in those localities 
where the new industries developed, all the considerations of civic design that had hitherto influenced 
English town development were suddenly forgotten, the philosophy out of which they had arisen was over- 
whelmed, and within a few decades in the first half of the nineteenth century the nation that had been 
building the finest towns in the world was now, in the excitements of Empire-building and the acquisition 
of sudden fortunes, building the foulest towns the world has ever known. The natural reaction to this 
state of affairs came in the second half of the century. A series of Public Health Acts was passed to 
govern urban sanitary organization. But by now the idea of the town as a possible place of beauty, 
as the place where, in co-operative association, men might lead enlightened and happy lives, had passed 
completely out of mind. The Street had been debased till it symbolized not co-operation but tyranny. 
The town had become an object of hate : and all that its inhabitants now asked was not the opportunity 
lo improve it but to escape from it. 

Before escape had become possible for the ordinary townsman, and before the worst debasement had 
sel in, the wealthier members of the community, under the influence of the Romantic Revival and the 
philosophy of laissez-faire, had already begun to escape to places like Bournemouth and Bedford Park 
where a new sub-urban form half way between town and country was being established. So when, with 
the advent of new methods of transport, escape became possible for the common man also, it was towards 
this form, now known as Garden-City, that he was directed by social reformers and architects. The result 
of using this method of development for all the enormous housing activities of the last two decades has 
been the destruction of the two ancient separate forms of town and country, and the creation in their place 
of a vast neutral universal suburbia which, besides being an wsthetic wilderness, has brought about 
grave social and economic problems. And so today, in contrast to their eighteenth-century predecessors, 
the English, as the makers of towns, have come to be described as being “more ignominious than rabbits.” 
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t has been a melancholy story that 

we have traced of the English town’s fall 

from its high attainment of the eighteenth 
century through its Victorian degradation 
to its present drift to disintegration and 
chaos. A melancholy story, too, it would be 
if that were the end of it. 

But perhaps indeed it is the end of it ? 
A disturbing recollection comes to mind 


of that forecast, contemporaneous with 
henezer Howard’s Utopia, in which 


Mr. H. G. Wells, so often wise before the 
event, anticipated with extraordinary aceur- 
acy (and, as it seems today, with a madden- 
ing optimism) the universal suburbia which 
is already upon us. Still more disturbing is 
the recollection that Mr. Wells also prop- 
hesied, and for no very distant date, the 
final dissolution of the town in a “ country- 
sprouting Tudor cottagesas frequently 
as trees. “* The same line of reasoning ”’ he 
wrote in his Anticipations (1900) “* that leads 
to the expectation that the city will diffuse 
itself until it has taken up considerable 
areas and many of the characteristics, the 
greenness, the fresh air of what is now 
country, leads us to suppose also that the 
country will take to itself many of the 
qualities of the city. The old antithesis 
will indeed cease, the boundary lines will 
altogether disappear : it will become indeed 
merely a question of more or less population.” 

Is this already half-realized anticipation 
in truth to come fully to pass ? Is it, after 
ull, possible that the recent disintegration is 
but the prelude to final destruction? Is 
the town, that instrument of all our past 
development, to disappear ; to be discarded 
like a thing that had served its purpose and 
now is required no longer ; to be superseded, 
mechanism grown inefficient 
through constant misuse is superseded, by a 
glittermg new invention retailed on easy 
terms and with rosy promises? Is it, in 
short, now to be a universal ery of “ the 
Town is dead: the Country is dead: long 
live Town-Country ” ? 

These are not merely rhetorical questions. 
They have the accent of urgency in them. 
They are questions upon the answer to 
which the whole character of the civilization 
of the future may turn. And without doubt 
they are questions which are vital to our 
consideration here, for before we ean attempt 
to discuss the possible future of the town it 
is obviously necessary to consider whether 
there is any future to discuss. 

In one particular direction at any rate 
the future is more than a little uncertain 
unless men quickly achieve a change of 
heart. If ever again a widespread war 
oceurs among the technically advanced 
nations of the world, then eities will be 
reduced to uninhabitable ruin and the whole 
social and economic system will be so 
shaken that the recovery from the cataclysm, 
if re covery there be, will in every likelihood 
be along a road which will lead to an entirely 
different mode of life. But that, however 
overwhelming and tragie¢ its import may be, 
is 2 matter which is outside our consideration 


side ”’ 


as some 


* This article is the last in the series. The previous 
ones were published in the issues for November 
1935, January and March 1936. 
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here. What is within our consideration 1s 
whether man has now reached a stage in his 
development when he is able to dispense 
with the old medium, the town, which has 
brought him so far along the road to eiviliza- 
tion. and whether he is capable today of the 
creation of a new medium which may serve 
hom better. 

If there is sueh a new medium, and it is 
attainable under modern conditions of life, 
then it should be seized upon with delight 
and with no regrets for the town which it 
would displace : for the town is of no value 
save in so far as it serves and satisties the 
purposes of man. ‘Phough, however, it may 
he possible that such a medium may be 





attained in the distant future, it is difficult 
to believe that it is available now. And 
certainly the present form with which we 
are experimenting in England ean by no 
means be regarded as that medium. It is 
probable, indeed, that ‘Lown-Country, and 
the whole romantic attitude from which it 
springs, is not only incapable of advancing 
the development of human happiness but 
must actually impede it. But in any case 
the very facet that the Town-Country 
medium has in practice degenerated into a 
mere universal suburbia is a clear answer to 
the question of whether or not man has 
developed so far that it is possible for him 
to desert the town. 


In the town of the 
future the question of 
‘flats versus cottages” 
will have little or 
no meaning. There 
will be flats and 
houses according to 
whether the solution 
of a particular hous- 
ing problem demands 
them. But both will 
be urban in character 
and something of the 
formal street may be 
expected to return to 
replace the  ignoble 
suburbia of today. 
1 and 3. Modern 
streets in Holland, 
the former at Duin- 
dorp and the latter at 
The Hook; J. J. P. 
Oud, architect. 2. 
Flats in Lowndes 
Square, London ; Sir 
John Burnet, Tait 
and Lorne,  archi- 
tects. 
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It is true, as we have already seen, that 
the recent inventions which have extended 
the facilities for communication. whether 
they be the improved means of locomotion 
extending physical communication or the 
radio extending social intereourse, have in 
many ways weakened the domination of the 
town. But at least as important as that 
is the faet that they have enormously 
widened the sphere of its attraction by 
bringing within its disturbing influence even 
the remotest hamlets and cottages of the 
wide countryside. ‘Thus at a time when the 
so-called ** flight from the town ” is regarded 
as erucial and self-evident, the far older 
“flight from the countryside” continues 
as ever it has done. So much so that in 
1931, 80 per cent. of the total population of 
Kngland and Wales lived in urban areas. 
and around one urban centre alone, on the 
banks of the ‘Thames. there is now gathered 
something like one-fifth of the population of 
the entire country. Which would seem to 
be an indication that however strong may be 
their romantic yearnings for the countryside 
the English people cannot easily steel them- 
selves against the attractions which the town 
wlone continues to provide. 

But even if they would willingly desert 
the town, is it under our present civilization 
economically possible for them to do so? 
Theoretieally, the new mobility of trans- 
port and the widespread distribution of 
power have freed industry (and so its per- 
sonnel) from many of the fetters which, 
during the period of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, bound its various units together in 
certain fixed geographical centres. Yet 
other and more powerful bonds still remain. 
and today our economic life is founded, 
even more than it was fifty or a hundred 
years ago, on the mass-association of large 
hodies of people in specific places. What 
our mechanical advancement has done is 
to free imdustry geographically, but not 
economically or socially ; a fact again which 
is illustrated by the attractions of London, 
the industrial drift to whose outskirts has 
heen one of the outstanding features in the 
history of this present century. 

Thus then we may say that under our 
present civilization, no matter how far 
mechanical invention may proceed, man’s 
social instincts and the basie needs of the 
industrial system will almost inevitably 
maintain the mass-grouping of people im 
some form or other of urban association, — As 
a nation we would seem to be irrevocably 
committed to an urban way of life. And 
that being so it surely behoves us to see 
that the form of our urban association, and 
the physical mould in which it operates. is 
given an organization, a shape and an 
expression which will afford in the fullest 
possible degree the profit and pleasure which 
is its own essential purpose. 

That such a state of affairs is desirable 
there can be no doubt. But to achieve it 
we shall have to effect a very considerable 
change in ourselves. For the town is far 
more than a material and economic fact. 
It is also an atmosphere, an attitude of mind. 
And that is precisely where the Hnglish 
town has gone wrong during the last hundred 
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The application of scientific 
principles as regards the in- 
cidence of sunlight will in- 
fluence the siting of streets 
and buildings in both their 
orientation and the relation 
between space and height. 
This and many other con- 
siderations which have been 
ignored or unrecognized in 
the past, will do much to 
determine the appearance of 
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the towns and cities of the 
future. This perspective 
shows a design for a housing 
scheme on the White City 
site: eight-floor family flats 
to the north, with shops and 
three-floor flats at the end; 
central playground = and 
garages: one- and two- 
room flats in the 
Mendelsohn and 
mayeff, architects. 


towers. 


Cher- 
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years. It has been regarded merely as an 
economic necessity : its social idea has been 
lost. forgotten, ignored. And, because of 
this, those complimentary reactions of 
debasement and escape have brought it to 
the verge of destruction. But chiefiv it 
has been the reaction of escape that has 
caused the disaster. All the poets, philoso- 
phers, prophets and architects whose guid- 
ance nught have counteracted the materi- 
alism of the times, and so have rehabilitated 
the town after its initial debasement. have 
preached nothing but this romantic escape 
from the inevitable to the impossible. 
Every one of the manifestations of the 
Romantic Agony from Pugin’s Contrasts to 
Howard’s Garden Cities was an incitement 
to it. For a hundred years we have 
behaved like film-struek servant — girls 
blinded to the filth accumulating around 
us by romantic dreams of worlds as yet 
and ever likely to be unrealized. More 
than anything else it is this pitiful attitude 
which has brought the English town from 
its beauty and hopefulness of a hundred 
und fifty vears ago to its shapeless and 
shameful meanness of today. 

The town being inevitable for us, we shall 
have once and for all to be done with 
escapism and with the romanticism which 
breeds it. Already, indeed, there is  dis- 
cernible in certain quarters a revulsion not 
only against the still surviving desolation 
of the Victorian camp but against the ideals 
of escapism which created it and then led us 
into the suburban wilderness. Even the 
timid conservative legislation of the day is 
beginning to reflect this. This revulsion, 
it is true, is manifested chiefly im concern 
for the countryside. But then for more than 
a century the average Englishman has never 
known the beauty, the poetry. nor even 
the mere convenience of which the true 
town is capable. When once again he is 
shown by actual example what the true 
town may be in contrast to the camp and 
the suburb to whieh he has become habitu- 
ated: when once again the tradition 
which gave at least parts of the English 
towns a native beauty no less triumphant 
than the beauty of the countryside is 
broadened and adapted to meet the needs 
of these later times : then again he will be 
concerned, as he is not today, for the 
creation of beauty in the urban as well as 
in the rural scene, 

And this is where the hope for the future 
lies. For we must do more than we have 
done with escapism. The mere acceptance 
of the inevitable, the making the best of a 
had job, will not lead us out of the darkness. 
Since towns are Inevitable we should surely 
build good towns. How can we build good 
towns if we continue to hate the town ? 

The good town must exist as an idea 
before it can be created as a fact. ‘The first 
necessity of our building good towns is a 
realization not only of the inevitavility 
of the town but of its actual desiravility 
us an ideal in itself, a medium through 
Which not only may the material con forts 
of life be obtained, but a good life be lived : 
an instrument which is capable not only of 
the production of the good life but of a 
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The principal instrument in the creation of the new 
street will be the great new blocks of flats which will 
house a considerable part of the population of the 
future towns. 4. Kennet House. Manchester ; Leonard 
HIeywood, architect. The present *™ blighted ~ 


trimmphant and inspiring beauty of its 
own. In a word, we can only build the 
good town when we believe again, as the 
eighteenth-century builders believed, in its 
possibility. 

The good town is the place in which a 
full life lay be lived. That indeed is the 
great pomt. A place to dive in. For a 
hundred years the town has been regarded 
simply as a place to work in—-which is why 
it is what it is. The future will need to 
destroy that base conception. A place for 
living in is What we must strive to ereate if 
ever we are to rehabilitate the town. And 
not merely a place to live in but a place in 
which the social as well as the individual 
life may be lived: a place where men may 
live and work. not as separate units, each 





districts of mean streets will indeed be largely 
replaced by groups of these, which will bring their 
inhabitants into close communal association and 
will increase their feelings of citizenship. 5, St. 
Andrew's Gardens, Liverpool; L. H. Keay, architect. 


with an exclusively mdividual wim and end, 
but as members of a body dwelling together 
in Co-operative association : a place which 
will house a community. which will both 
serve and stimulate communal purpose, 
but which will, at tie same time, provide 
for and facilitate the achievement of personal 
happiness wmong its individual inhabitants. 
A place, that is, built for man, the Citizen. 

If this is what the town of the future is 
to be, how are we to set about its attain- 
ment 2? Through what formule, by whut 
plan, are we to raise this shining edifice ? 
For obviously, above all, some plan, some 
predeterrained line of action is necessary 
for an undertaking of this nature. If the 
past has taught us anything at all, it has 
at least taught us that. 





Now since the prime social idea behind 
the town is the satisfaction of the needs of 
the individual within the framework of the 
connnunity, the question of the attainment 
of the good town will probably resolve itself 
into the utilization of the various minimum 
units necessary for certain Communal advan- 
tages, and the building upon those units 
of a sound social structure. In the past the 
standard social unit was the family. That 
unit was for long so self-contained that its 
existence Was a prime obstacle to communal 
development, and indeed the history of the 
town is to some extent the history of the 
gradual breakdown, or at least the restric- 
tion of its domimation. Now, however, 
through various causes, some economic, some 
social, and some biological, the family is 
no longer the power that it was, and the 
minimum unit within the modern coni- 
munity must be something far larger than 
that. What exactly it will be we are hardly 
yet in a position to say, though it will 
certainly have to be deterntined in the near 
future. It will probably prove to be the 
smallest group of families that is necessary 
to support efficiently some elementary social 
institution such as a creche, a communal 
laundry or a communal heating plant. 
Upon this smallest unit) other minimum 
units may be built up in a similar way until 
the whole town and = region have been 
systematically organized for the perfect 
fulfilment of all their social functions. 
Thus it may be possible to say that a mini- 
min of such and such a number of * creche 
units is necessary to support (and there- 
fore create) a “health centre unit ” or a 
“primary school unit; then so many of 
these to the ‘ secondary school unit ” ; so 
many of these again to the “ university or 
technical school unit”; and so on through all 
the social services of the town and the region. 
Something of this sort has, of course, hap- 
pened in a crude and unsatisfactory way im 
the towns of the past. But there the ser- 
vices came to the community after it had 
heen established. They had to be fitted in, 
as best they could, to suit an existing pattern 

a procedure which produced the results we 
In the good town, the com- 
munity and all its essential services are 


see today. 


inseparable parts of one single conception, 
balanced in perfect equilibrium, planned 
from the beginning. And that is the 
principle on which our towns of the future 
will need to be developed. 

Similarly (borrowing from Russia some- 
thing of the idea of soviets and adapting it 
to the English character) the future system 
of local government, in the large towns at 
any rate, may possibly be based on and 
expand through this progression of social 
units, the government of the town being 
organized so that the individual units may 
he represented in the administration of the 
groups, the groups in that of the districts, 
the districts in that of the town, and so on. 
By this means, by permitting the small 
units to have some direct part in the manage- 
ment of affairs affecting them, all the 
members of a community would have their 
membership made far more apparent than 
it is today, and the community spirit 
would be fostered and citizenship made a 
far more genuine thing than ever it has been 
in the past. Upon this fostering of the 
community spirit, indeed, far more than the 
success of the town depends. It is not 
without its importance in the survival of 
democracy itself. 

But as there are minimum units on which 
the social organization of the Lown may be 
built up, so there is probably a minimum 
size for the success of the town as a whole. 
There are many social facilities in shops, 
entertainments, and such-like, which the too 
sinall town cannot offer. Some of these 
may be satisfactorily provided in a regional 
way, but most of them must be available 
unmediately or the town will not be able 
to hold the interest and loyalty of its more 
socially-minded citizens. Similarly, there 
is probably a point of size below which the 
provision of essential sanitary services 
cannot be efficiently undertaken, and one 
below which the varicd pool of labour that 
industry requires for its healthy working is 
not available. 

And as there is probably a minimunt size 
for the town’s success, so there is probably 
& maximum size. ‘Thus, while a pool of 


labour may be too small it may also be too 


large. 


While there is a minimum size for 





6, Our regard for the Renaissance town may inspire pleasant pastiche, but that 
will not be sufficient for the town of the future. Courtenay Square, Kennington (1915). 
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efficient social services there may also be a 
maximum size ; while the community spirit 
may be thwarted or perverted in a too small 
town, it may be dissipated to nothing by 
the immensity of a great city. On all these 
questions, and on a good many more besides, 
a great deal of thought and research will be 
required in the immediate future. They have 
never yet, in the whole history of the town, 
been given any adequate consideration. The 
old towns have grown and our present 
suburbia now grows in utter absence of any 
consideration of these fundamentals—which 
is an amazing thing when one considers the 
high faculty of design, the scientific method, 
the organization which we expend on the 
creation of the very machinery through 
whose invention our towns have come into 
being. If the town of the future is to be 
a worthier place than the town of the 
immediate past has been, we shall have to 
bring to bear on its organization some at 
least of the scientific method which our 
machines prove us to be capable of. 

But there is still another factor which 
imposes a limit in size beyond which the 
town may not successfully grow—and 
perhaps it is the most important of all. 
The modern attitude of escape from the 
town, even if it is only to a suburb, arises 
in part at least from the facet that many 
of our towns have grown to such an in- 
mense size that their inhabitants have been 
almost completely cut off from contact 
with the countryside. This divorce men 
cannot healthily endure. Sheer physical 
urbanity gives of its most stimulating 
delights, both visually and socially, only 
when it is easily escapable. The great and 
inescapable city becomes overbearingly 
oppressive—and so in a different, a more 
deadening, tantalising way does the great 
and still imprisoning suburbia through which 
we at present attempt to escape from it. 
The obvious alternative to both these 
evils is the reasonably-sized compact town 
which, while offering the pleasures tradi- 
tionally associated with the city, will still 
have within approachable distance of any 
part of it the so different yet complementary 
pleasures of the countryside. The town of 
the future, if it is to be the good town which 
we have postulated, will therefore be asheerly 
urban place built upon the ancient precept 
that ‘aman should be able to walk out of it 
on his own legs.” Its size will be organized 
on that principle of growth advocated by 
buckingham, popularized by Howard, and 
today universally known and universally 
ignored, the principle of the satellite town. 
And through this planned growth we inay 
hope that both the countryside and the town 
will retain their traditional identities ; not 
indeed as the fundamental antitheses which 
they have always been, but as contrasting 
parts of a new great synthesis in which 
have been redefined their separate though 
related functions, in which the countryside 
as well as the town may have been re- 
generated and brought within the operation 
of a planned national economy. 

These, then, are lines along which the 
sociological basis of the town may be 
organized in the future. What is likely to 
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be the expression of this basis in the physical 
form of the town? This much at any rate 
is certain—that the physical appearance of 
the new town is likely to be as different from 
that of the old town as its sociological 
basis is different, and as, of course, it is 
hound to be since it is but a reflection of 
that basis. Thus not only may the horrors 
of the Victorian camp and the vague 
emptiness of Town-Country disappear, as 
we may well hope they will, but whatever 
heauty the new town may hold will be 
entirely its own, and not the beauty of even 
the most delightful of the towns of the past. 
Our regard for those towns can inspire 
pleasant pastiche, 6, as well as sterile imita- 
tion, 10, but in the light of the thousand new 
conditions prevailing, the widened social con- 
science, the enormously expanded mechani- 
cal means, the one will be as futile as the 
other. The new towns must be of their 
own times. What they will contain of the 
great period of English town development 
will not be the idiom in which the thought 
of that period was expressed, but, it is to 
be hoped, something of its spirit, something 
of the fine civie conscience which led 
architect and citizen alike to regard the 
beauty and convenience of the town as 
qualities worthy of their own personal 
pride and sacrifice, qualities whose absence 
was a matter of personal shame, whose 
creation lay not in the building of a town 
hall but in their own individual houses, 
whose necessity lay so deep-rooted in their 
hearts as to be hardly a conscious thing at 
all, but instinctive of their civilization, 
natural as their very lives. 

And yet, though the form of the new town 
may be so different from that of the old, 
it is unlikely to take any of those fan:astic 
shapes that have so often of late years been 
imagined for it. The aerial roads, 

* pitched between Heaven and Charing Ccoss”’, 
the topless towers, and all the rest of the 
rather nightmarish properties of Metropolis, 
may, perhaps, some day come to pass. But 
they are a little while distant yet, and we 
can safely leave them outside of our antici 
pations for the town of tomorrow, or even 
of the day after, 7 and 8. 

In that town the streets will still generally 
be horizontal rather than vertical. And they 
will still probably be streets in the tradi- 
tional meaning of the word, | and 3. Some- 
thing of the formal Street may indeed be 
expected to return, though it will arise from 
far wider causes than did the Renaissance 
Street, and will be governed by very different 
influences. It will arise in part through that 
change in social habit which is already 


The town of the immediate future is likely still to be hori- 
zontal rather than vertical. The fantastic shapes that 
have so often of late years been imagined for it are a long 
while distant yet. 7, Everytown in the film * Things to 
Come”; designed by Vincent Korda. But though the whole 
sale reconstruction of existing cities into a few cloud-piercing 
tower-towns is as yet unlikely (8, Corbusier's °* City of 
To-morrow”), the building of smaller systematized vertical 
blocks will soon break up the depressing dead-level of our 
present roof lines. 9, Drancy, France. Beaudouin and 
Lods, architects. 
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leading, and will more and more lead, 
to great mumbers of all classes of people 
choosing of themselves, or having foreed 
upon them by various economic considera- 
tions, # more cellular form of habitation 
than that of the individual house of the 
past. It will arise also out of the teeh- 
nology of modern building, for the structural 
processes of today have in themselves a 
formality which is likely to give the street 
of the future a natural coherence that is of 
the very stutfof civie design (11,imcontrast to 
10). But the streets that are likely to result 
from these two causes will be influenced also 
by many other considerations. Thus, in the 
centre of cities particularly, the development 
of the new study of the relation between 
street traffic and the height, bulk and use 
of buildings, may lead to a new type of 
street pattern. Again, the application of 
scientific principles as regards the incidence 
of sunlight will influence the siting of streets 
and buildings in both their orientation and 
the relation between space and height. These, 


The Street of the future will not 
arise out of sterile imitation of the 
good streets of the past. but directly 
out of modern structural processes 
which have in themselves the very 
stuff of civie design. 10. The 
Headrow, Leeds. 11, Mount Royal, 
London. Sir John Burnet, Tait 
and Lorne, architects. 


and other considerations which have been 
ignored or unknown in the past. will do 
much to determine the appearance of the 
towns and cities of the future, Plate ii. 
But, above all. the principal instrument 
in the creation of the new Street will be, 
as we have already hinted, the great new 
blocks of flats which will house a consider- 
able part of the population of the future 
town, 2, 4, 5, 9 and Plate iii. In this town. 
the question of * flats versus cottages” will 
have little or no meaning, as indeed it has 
little orno real meaning, but only an acadenne 
interest,even today. There will be flats and 
houses, according to Whether the solution of a 
particular housing problem demands them. 
The present “ blighted” districts of our 


cities, those vast 


reat areas of mean 
cottage streets, will mdeed be largely 


occupied by groups of flats and their open 
spaces and public gardens—but, it should 
be observed, they will be vecupied hy YOu ps 
of flats, not merely by blocks of flats : 
for unless these buildings and their in- 
habitants are brought into communal 
association, perhaps on the lines of the com- 
munity units that have already been sug- 
gested, they will give rise to social problems 
at least as grave as those of the mean streets 
which they will replace. 

Similarly much of the housing in the 
smaller towns will also be in the cellular 
formation of flats, for this formation is 
obviously capable of providing all manner of 
communal benetits to the individual in- 
habitant which housing by cottages can 
never provide. Nevertheless, mere houses 
also have their attractions and pleasures, 
and there will always be a demand for these. 
But they, too, will need to be grouped into 
street and quadrangle, for the street for- 
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mation has all the social advantages while 
the semi-detachment with which we are so 
familiar today has none. So in one place 
there will be available a vartety of dwelling : 
and this will be all for the good of the town, 
for not only will it break up the depressing 
dead level of the skvlines of our recent towns, 
it will perhaps assist towards attracting all 
social Classes Into them and so avoiding 
(what mdeed must in the future be avoided 
at all costs) the creation of great ‘ one- 
class” segregations like Beeontree and 
Dagenham. 

Now, it is obvious that towns of this sort, 
or indeed any sort of genuine town, will 
never come about of their own aeeord. 
They will have to be planned and created. 
But not “planned ~ as our towns are at 
present. by thwarted and disillusioned 
planners who do nothing but put on to paper 
such vague markings and colourings as are 
wlowed under the present ‘Town Planning 
Acts. They will have to be planned genuinely 
and in all their vital detail by creative 
planners working locally upon a background 
determined under a scheme of national devel- 
opment. Nor will they be built as our present 
towns have been built, by speculators inspired 
by nothing save the greatest profit in the 
shortest time. The nation’s housing and the 
nation’s towns are noc things that should 
he dealt with in this mean-spirited way. 
Nor can any number of lavishly planned 
“civic centres” such as are so popular 
in the uncivie towns of today, atone for 
the squalor and disorder of mean streets 
and squandering suburbs. The glory of the 
English tradition at its great period lay 
in the fact that the town was regarded as the 
home of its citizens, and not merely a place 
of commerce or of government. Through 
that conception it was built on a seale of 
intimacy and co-operation: it contained 
nothing blatant or extravagant. vet (within 
the linuted scope of its application) nothing 
mean or cramped either. And vet it was 
Inult out of a passionate regard for beauty 
as Well as utility. It was inspired by a high 
(though limited) ideal of citizenship. by a 
love and understanding of its own inherent 
possibilities. To that passionate regard 
and that clear inspiration, broadened now 
to embrace the democratic ideals of the 
modern world, we must once more aspire 
and reach out if ever we are again to create 
a town which will be * the school of the social 
arts, the nursery of social enterprise, the 
witness to the beauty and order and free- 
dom that men ean bring into their lives.”’ 
That isa high aim. But once we in England 
were far on our way towards realizing it. 
The darkness came down and overwhelmed 
us. Now it is lifting again. and we can move 
forward into the light. And in our initial 
progress we may well keep in mind these 
words of the late Professor Lethaby : 
“To forget the past would be as foolish 
as to ignore the future. Behind is custom, 
as in front is adventure. We have to awaken 
the civic ideal and to aim first at the obvious 
commonplaces of cleanliness. order and 
efficiency. Much has to be done; it is a 
time of beginning as well as of making an 
end.” 
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THE FOLLY TOWER, FARINGDON, BERKS 


Lord Gerald \ ellesley 


Lord Berners 


The Faringdon Rural 
Distriet Council 
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| sean Folly is a conspicuous 
eminence on the Oxiord side of the 
small town of Faringdon. It consists 
of a circular belt mostly of Scotch firs 
planted. it is said. by the Poet Laureate 
Pye on the site of fortifications of 
and The 
view from the Folly is one of the best in 


Cromwellian earlier dates. 
Berkshire looking over the willowy 
upper Thames and Cotswolds to the 
across to Boars Hill and 
Cumnor to the east. and over the 
Vale of the White Horse to the west 
and south. 
landscape composed of 


north. 


chalk. clay. 


Indeed. for diversity of 
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sand and Jimestone sceneries. the view 
is one of the best in England. 

In 1934 Lord Berners. who owns the 
Folly and lives in Pye’s eighteenth- 
century house at Faringdon. decided 
to erect a look-out tower on the Folly 
which would be at once an improve- 
ment to the landscape and a source of 
pleasure to admirers of the view from 
the hill. 

As soon as rumour reached the town 
of Faringdon that the 
contemplated. some of the members of 


tower Was 
the local council vetoed the scheme on 
the grounds that it would speil the 
‘amenities. They had seen no plans. 
Wild) rumours One 
person wrote to the local paper saying 
that Lord Berners intended to erect a 
svren on the 
heard twenty-five miles off. 

the had the 
scheme. Lord Berners and the architect 
appealed to the next authority, the 
Ministry of Health. held an 
enquiry at Faringdon subse- 


were circulated. 


tower which would be 


Since council vetoed 


who 
and 
quently passed the plans. The tower 
is now ereeted. 
It is a square. brick structure cream 


washed. surmounted by a hexagonal 
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lantern with stone dressings suggested 
by the hexagonal tower of Uffington 
Church near by. The Gothic pinnacles 
showing above the dark foliage suggest 
an abbey underneath. The tower adds 
a grace to the hill which those of its 
opponents who are more generously 
minded are beginning to admit. 

Some of the passages between Lord 
Gerald Wellesley. the architect. and a 
nautical member of the Council. at the 
Ministry of Health's enquiry. were most 
amusing. First went to the 
Councillor. 

Architect : 
the tower from your garden without a 


score 


~~ But you could not see 


telescope.” 


Councillor: ~ It is my custom to 
look through a telescope at the view.” 

Second seore went to the architect. 
Councillor : “* How do you propose 


to ascend the tower ?~ 


Architect : ** By the stairs.” 

While the local councillors were 
busy wrangling about the tower. 
they allowed several Berkshire 


villages. notably Uffington. to be 


ruined by the unsightly arrangement 


of low tension poles. 
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The site of this small house 
is just beyond the outskirts of 
Bristol, on the top of a ridge of 
hills overlooking some of the 
more recent developments in 
the suburbs of that city. The 
house is two storeys high with 
the staircase carried up to give 
access to the roof terrace, on 
the level of which are also a 
box-room and the water tanks, 
etc. A concrete slab and glazed 


3. Roof Plan: 


ST. Slab Paving 


4. First Floor: 


Bl. Bath 
M. Maid’s room 


B2. Bath 
NR. Nurse's room. P. Passage. SR. Spare Room. 
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WARD AND LUCAS, 


screens provide a shelter over 
part of the roof. The house is 
constructed entirely in rein- 
forced concrete, the lay-out of 
columns and beams being deter- 
mined by the standard sizes of 
insulating board, used as per- 
manent shuttering. | and 2 
show the front and rear 
elevations, from the north and 
south respectively, the latter 
being the entrance front. 


WT. Water Tank. Z. Box Room. 


BRI. Bedroom. BR2. Bedroom. BA. Balcony. 


5. Ground Floor: 


B. Heating 
K. Kitchen 


C. Cloaks 
L. Lobby 


DR. Dining Room 


LA. Larder LR. Living Room. 


F. Fuel. FB. Flower Box. G. Garaze. 
ME. Main Entrance. 
P. Passage. T. Tool Shed. TE. Tool Shed Entrance. V. Vestibule. W. W.C 
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CR. Guestroom. 
W.C. 


GROUND 


H. Hall. 
N. Nursery. 5 
X. Cupboards. 
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The entrance porch, seen on 
the left of 2, is freely planned 
in shape, being a_ shelter 
only, independent of the 
main structural framework. 
The glass staircase rises above 
the roof of the porch and is 
supported on steel columns. 
The staircase and the porch 
and the flower-box beside the 
entrance, surrounded by a 
concrete curb homogeneous 
with the main structure, are 
seen in detail in 6, taken 


from the drive. Cars dropping 
passengers at the entance pro- 
ceed round the corner of the 
curved wall on the left of this 
photograph direct to the gar- 
age. 3,4and 5 are plans at the 
three levels, the key to which 
is given at the side of them. 
7 is a longitudinal section. The 
exterior walls are finished in 
yellow concrete paint, and are 
terminated by a quarry tile 
coping. The flat roofs are 
covered with asphalt. 





BRENTRY AiILL, 














BRISTOL 


8, 9 and 10 are three interior 
views, the first of the large 
living-room, the second also of 
the living-room, taken from the 
dining-room, which is separated 
from it by the sliding doors seen 
in 8, and the last of the nursery. 
The fireplace in the living- 
room has a projecting flue, 
curved in plan, which is painted 
a dark wine crimson colour to 
provide a contrast to the light 
green walls and yellow ceiling. 
The joinery is a light stone 
colour and the sliding doors 
the same crimson as the chim- 
ney breast. Both living-room 
and dining-room have natural 
oak floors, continuous plate- 
glass windows along one side, 
a considerable amount of built- 
in furniture and built-in electric 
clocks. The colour scheme in 
the nursery is blue, red and 
biscuit. 
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|. Portrait of Mansfield Forbes 
by F. L, Attenborough. 


MANS Ft 


AN INTIMATE 


On the evening of January 26, 
1936, Mansfield Forbes died 
suddenly at Finella, Cambridge. 
He was 46. He went up to Clare 
from Cheltenham in 1908 and 
at the age of 23 was elected to a 
College fellowship. At the end 
of the war he was appointed 
College Lecturer in English and 
in 1926 University Lecturer. 
Of these activities I am not 
qualified to speak. Those who 
are recall vividly the stimulating 
breadth of interest and the 
rare insight which he brought to 
bear on Blake and Wordsworth 
and the poets of the Romantic 
Revival. He was poet himself in 
the full, humanistic sense of the 
word. He appreciated the arts 
as an organic, life-giving unity. 
His enthusiasm for the really 
sensitive achievements is some- 
thing to remember. What per- 
sonally I must endeavour to de- 
scribe is his rare intuitive and 
critical perception in the field of 
the visual arts. 

I first met him, as must hun- 
dreds of others, in the lovely 
white room in Clare overlooking 
the bridge and the river. Its 
walls were lined with shelves 
of books table high. There was 
a refectory table which seated 
enormous’ breakfast __ parties. 
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2. Scottish Landscape painting 


by Mansfield Forbes. 


Ek 


APPRECIATION 


There were innumerable small 
bronzes, carvings, pieces of china, 
and against one wall stood a 
vivid canvas by Popovitch, a 
green street avenue punctuated 
with a scarlet pillar box. We 
discussed the desirability of my 
going to Clare. Then we dis- 
cussed castles. Manny—for his 
fri ads called him by no other 
n«me—spread out on the floor 
a dozen curling enlargements of 
his own photographs of Craig- 
ievar. It was a revelation. In 
his inimitable way he swept me 
into Scotland and disclosed the 
quality of its sixteenth-century 
architecture: “It was cer- 
tainly not by accident that such 
compositions were produced, as 
those that make so powerful and 
complex an impression as Craig- 
ievar and Castle Fraser. Sym- 
metry in the accepted sense is 
not what I mean. I might de- 
scribe it as a kind of developed 
symmetry, a symmetry that 
requires movement, that is to 
say a sequence of aspects, for its 
full appreciation. Architects, 
perhaps, have too narrow a con 
ception of symmetry. Sym- 
metry and rhythm have similar 
emotional values, both involving 
the expectation of a re-assertion, 
and it is just the conscious re- 
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assertion of motives, in a series 
of aspects, that can be studied 
in these great buildings.” 

The sun went down. Dusk 
gathered round those sharp 
cones of Craigievar. Filled with 
a peculiar elation and enthusiasm 
I went off to the new Clare 
Court, where I was to spend the 
night. My mind was made up. 
I had decided to go to Clare. 


All night I could not sleep 

For the moonlight on the wall, 
And the silence resting deep 
Without a stir at all, 


My restless thoughts would rush 
Out through the frosty air 

In the brightness of the hush 
Of the midnight over Clare, 


And through the leafless trees 
Whereunder Cam below 
Unstirred by any breeze 
Went on with crystal flow. 


I value beyond all other years 
those three at Cambridge spent 
in close association with that 
whimsical, generous and demo- 
cratic friend, Manny Forbes. It 
is one thing to know; it is 
another to understand. His 
was the genius for understanding. 
If because of my own interests I 
should give the impression that 
his interests were in any way 
narrowly artistic, I should be 
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doing him a great injustice. 
His scope was prodigious. His- 
tory, folk-lore, archeology, poetry 
and the fine arts,-education and 
economics—he took them in his 
stride, and on all these he 
brought to bear an energy which 
not even the exhaustion of 
insomnia was allowed to dimin- 
ish. Northing short of a sym- 
posium can estimate his con- 
tribution in all these fields. 
Walks in the country with 
him—he was an indefatigable 
walker—were a rich experience. 
Trees and hills took on a new 
life—became paragraphs in con- 
versation. He could express in 
words the qualities of landscape 
more vividly than anyone else 
I have known. Thus he de- 
scribed Chaluim peak with 
“ skirts spreading out with that 
heavy sort of petrified swish, 
of which Ben Vair, from Balla- 
chulish, is doyen exemplaire.” 
He loved and understood every 
inch of Scotland. He had 
climbed all save “‘ the red peak ”’ 
in Skye. Many were the illu- 
minating postcards which he 
wrote his friends from the 
north. ‘ This=Cateran’s re- 
treat,” he wrote me, “ on moors 
not far from Craigievar. When 
Craigievar was being finished, 





4. Clare Bridge. Photograph 
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300 years ago, ° Gilderoy ° and 
his band burst in on Sir Wm. 
Forbes from * Burn of the Vat’ 
fastness, moors of Culblean, 
and bagged the laird—threat- 
ened to hang him, ete. The 
country people made up the 
rhyme: ‘Rin, Willie, rin, Rin 
or yell be ta’en, By the lang- 
legit Hielandmen Acomin’ frae 
Culblean, ” 

It was on these walks in the 
country that the idea of ** Fin- 
ella”? took eradual shape and 
expanded until, suddenly, in the 
spring of °28 “The Yews,” a 
mouldy Victorian villa set ina 
fine garden on the Backs, fell 
vacant, and Manny took it and 
I, for want of a better term, 
hecame his architect. There 
Was never a more inspiring 
‘client.’ His enthusiasm and 
flow of ideas were only curbed, 
sometimes mercifully, hy his 
pre-occupation with the com- 
pletion of the two centenary 
volumes of the Book of Clare. 
In that decrepit villa he saw 
possibilities to which others were 
blind. With infinite labour and 
in face of many discouragements 
the house emerged. I remember 
particularly well his infinite care 
over matters of colour and 
texture, a care which was to be 
consummated later in his ex- 
quisite flower arrangements for 
the house. Finally Finella was 
ready for the photographers. 
All day Dell and Wainwright 
pursued the shadows over floor 
and furniture; all night they 
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raised moons and shifted lamps, 
like Pyramus and Thisbe. And 
no one was more eloquent about 
the result than Manny Forbes. 
His own descriptions of the 
house, written for Country Life, 
are the best. He described the 
* Was and Is of the change, from 
ash grey brick and woodwork 
painted that dour ‘ old bullock’s 
blood* by which our grand- 
parents were reassured, to the 
sensitively exotic, cosmopolitan 
liveliness of today.” With ad- 
mirable architectural sensibility 
his account followed the plan, 
from garden to approaching steps 
and ** thence, at night, or fall of 
twilight, the corridor, lucently 
darkling through the transparent 
entrance door, lures the eye far 
forward down the golden illusion 
of an endless tunnel of coving 
glass, with a dramatic alteration 
of rising levels . Round the 
entrance door . . bowl lights of 
green jade radiantly sprout glass 
flowerets, whose glitter seems to 
settle like moonlit dew on the 
reticulations inset within the 
Georgian - wired glass door. 
Higher, the semi-octagonal arch 
appears, though soothingly, to 
impend a certain momentous 
reticence, hoodwise, above the 
elegant light-bracket of honey- 
textured glass, from Orrefors. 
This hooded bay, constructed in 
plywood sleeked with cellulose 
a mysterious lavender grey, 
abstractedly enshrines at night 
the unsubstantial image, as 
though projected upon the void 
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without, of a luminous elegy 
whose vowels are reflections, and 
consonants, the tones and tex- 
tures of volatile materials.” In 
the corridor (fig. 7) “we may 
reflect, in reflections, upon the 
elegiac climax. Nostrangerto the 
house could imagine, to start with, 
what, if anything, could lie be- 
yond thenarrow quasi-fluted door, 
with its threshold or ‘resurrection’ 
light startling inte white-ish 
relief the door’s flat slats, which 
function, one within another, to 
seem to narrow still further, in an 
illusion of retreating planes. 
Gold mirrors on either side assist 
the axial gold lunette in west- 
ward extension of the glassy 
corridor, as the transparent 
entrance door aerlally projects 
it eastward, while motionlessly 
afloat above the door, the 
abraded wooden mask .of the 
semi-legendary — Finella — with 
gleaming eyeballs dooms our 
elegy to record a tragic end. 
This door can only, surely, give 
upon the small blindness of a 
relic chamber, or perhaps a little 
day-dream mortuary, at the 
most .. ? On the contrary it 
admits to the spaciousness of a 
50 ft. double room or gallery, of 
which the north part, * North 
Pink’ and the fountain outside 
it, is already glimpsed.” This 
double room separated “as if 
hy a small-stage proscenium, has 
heen spray-painted two shades 
of smooth shell pink, ‘ North 
Pink’ being, of course, the 
warmer. The great expanses of 
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ceiling, sprayed in either case a 
slightly lighter shade than the 
walls, act, so, as local sky rather 
than as lid, and their * lift’ is 
furthered by the three new tall 
steel - frame French windows 
which lighten, in both the senses 
of that word, the unbroken soft 
expanses of these rosy room- 
skies.” 

Finella, and particularly the 
* Pinks,’ were to be for. six 
years, until the time of Forbes’s 
death, a haven of hospitality 
where “men and women of every 
age and profession, as well as a 
host of students, met and talked 
and went away filled with fresh 
enthusiasm and fresh ideas.” 
He made architecture, like every- 
thing else, a living thing. He 
was the arch-interpreter for 
those who needed one—and 
most of us do. With his passing, 
Finella, like some short-lived 
flower, turns to earth avain. Its 
sun is set. 

The jewels of the house were 
the pictures, which had been 
carefully chosen and disposed. 
Edward Wadsworth, John 
Banting, Frank Griffiths, Dun- 
can Grant and the French Ex- 
pressionists were represented. 
Forbes might himself have been 
a successful painter, had his 
manifold activities permitted 
him the tranquillity. In any 
case, he was an adept exponent 
of modern painting, as of modern 
sculpture. The exhibition of 
Epstein’s ‘Genesis’ at Finella 
was characteristic of his 
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activities. Still more charac- 
teristic was his use of the pro- 
ceeds of this exhibition to pur- 
chase and present to the nation, 
via the Cambridge Preservation 
Society, the oldest dated wind- 
mill in England, the Bourn Mill. 
The exhibition of the provoca- 
tive “Genesis ” raised something 
of a storm in Cambridge. Forbes 
introduced her thus: ~*~ That 
the name of Epstein has not 
vet appeared in the Honours 
List seems curious. There are 
so few provokers ot really funda- 
mental discussions, and in that 
Epstein leaves even Mr. Snowden 
standing. Nothing that even 
Epstein has produced not even 
his ‘Rima’ or his * Night ~ 

approaches his ‘Genesis’ 


provocatively. And now 
‘Genesis is to provoke Cam- 
bridge in May Week... . While 


the writer has his own, very high, 
opinions of ‘Genesis, he prefers 
to put before Cambridge readers 
some other opinions, from the 
heap of Press cuttings that lie 


before him.” = There followed 
many excerpts, and he con- 
cluded: Suppose, then, in 


contemplating this statue, we 
allow a primeval cloud, no 
bigger than a man’s hand, no 
less big than the hands of 
‘Genesis, to obscure for a time 
the bright young thingumbobery 
of May Week. Suppose, Keats- 
wise, we try to identify our- 
selves, retro-pro-spectively, with 
aboriginal ape-womanhood, preg- 
nant, and with the pathos of 
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‘her’ intuition that the burden 
of life, and of bearing life, was, 
or would he, somehow exquisite. 
Suppose we try to crystallize 


this intuition in the idiom of 


imaginably inchoate female form 
and in terms of the expressive 
potentialities of a_ particular 
kind of a particular material. ... 
Anvhow, don't let’s be facetious, 
just for once.” 

Manny Forbes himself was 
never facetious. He could he 
whimsical to an almost intoxicat- 
ing extent. His wit will be re- 
membered wherever he went, 
and it Was always inspired hy a 
fundamental seriousness of pur- 
pose, and, above all, a human 
understanding. 

His illuminating personality 
attracted to Finella painters, 
architects, and indeed all those 
who were genuinely concerned 
with contemporary expression. 
One outcome of this was the for- 
mation of the Twentieth Century 
(Group, the aim of which was to 
encourage hy exhibitions good 
design inall branches ot architec- 
ture and the applied industrial 
arts Forbes was a vrand 
publicist, and the group, though 
short. lived, did pioneer work. 
Its first meeting was held in 
September, 1930, in’ the inner 
morning room at the Travel- 
lers’ Club, his London pied-d- 
terre. As with all such groups, 
which depend, for their co- 
hesion, upon ideas, there was 
much discursiveness, and Forbes, 
who had little time for mere 
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argument, was exasperated by 
it. “| hear there was no end 
of time wasted by absurd dis- 
putes re arbitrage of ‘ modern- 
ism “—as tho’ the whole point 
of summoning so select a number 
of individuals, in the first place, 
was not on the tacit under- 
standing and premise that the 
least’ modernistie thing the 
dud-est of the Group could do 
would pass the minimum, pes- 
stmean Criterion for exhibition.” 

I think it must have been 
the common disability of archi- 
tects and artists to see heyond 
their drawing-hoards and _ their 
paint-boxes that diverted his 
energies more and more towards 
issues of fundamental urgency. 
He threw himself wholeheartedly 
into the cause of monetary 
reform and, in conjunction with 
this, championed the movement, 
known as * 100 New Towns for 
Britain.” to “solve the slum 
problem, give creative employ- 
ment, save the countryside, and 
make an Al population.” This 
scheme for national reconstrue- 
tion, despite its realism and the 
interests represented in it, has 
so far failed to rufile the still 
waters of architectural jour- 
nalism. But no doubt they run 
deep, and are stirring to the 
challenge that “we cannot re- 
build England by the methods of 
pawnbrokers’ finance.” 

During the last few years 
Manny Forbes’s health was a 
matter which frequently gave 
cause for anxiety. Yet his en- 
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thusiasm never flagged. His 
archeological theories began 
to bear surprising fruit. Scot- 
land saw him many times in 
hot pursuit of the Bear and the 
Nine Maidens. Occasionally 
the tax upon his energies pro- 
voked a humorous complaint : 
* Tm hard pressed doing a huge 
account of the Clare Book, 
neck to neck with TIME 
and his b awful winged 
hariotte . . © And so it 
was that, in the midst of his 
activities, and on the threshold 
of his greatest powers, he died 
suddenly at Finella of a pul- 
monary embolism. Those who 
know what he did for Clare, for 
the University, for the Cam- 
bridge Village College, can con 
jecture what he might yet have 
done. The memory of him is 
so vivid, and we are still too close 
to realize the loss of his manifold 
inspiration. One of these in 
spirations was his conception 
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of the “ sim ple intime "—that 
quality which a building has of 
being * simple and natural to 
the conditions” of its time. 
There was none to whom my book, 
T wentieth-Ce nlury Houses, could 
have been more rightfully dedi- 
eated, and his acknowledg 
ment of that dedication was 
characteristically kind: “1 
went into the (C.U.) Press 
this afternoon to see Crutchley 
for a moment, and he had the 
proofs of your book by him, 
and suddenly said to me, ‘I 
see its dedicated to you 





M.D.F. ’ My gawd, boy, 
what an affecting surprise— 
and when I saw, below the 
superscription, the wee, — still 
subscription ‘ simple-intime, I 
felt like a message from a lady- 
hird next April. ... But oud, I 
hardly know what to do about it, 
and can only think, at present, 
of dedicating Nine Maidens, an 
extinct Bear, a dubious Boar, and 
the rest of the ineffective philan- 
derers, and that ca. 1981, to you.” 


When the Book of Forbes is 
written it will be as rich in the 
material of genius as his Book 
of Clare already is. This brief 
appreciation barely conceals its 
inadequacy. To use Manny’s 
own words, “ we must invoke 
that tenth Muse, Apologia, to 
heguile the ‘approach to the 
reader’ with excusi scattered 
from her generous basket.’’ Con- 
cluding, I recommend you that 
magnificent chapter (in Vol. II 


of the Book of Clare), “‘ Nicholas 
Ferrar: America and Little 
Gidding.” It ends with an illu- 
minating Whitman quotation, of 
which this is the last fragment : 
* realizing that, finally, the per- 
sonality of mortal life is most 
important with reference to the 
immortal, the unknown, the 
spiritual, the only permanently 
real, which, as the ocean waits 
for and receives the rivers, waits 
for us each and all.” 
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A Critical Tour of Famous Thoroughfares 


By Professor C. H. Reilly 





Il. FLEET STREET 


If any street in London should exhibit some special character one 
would say Fleet Street should. It is one of the very few streets with 
pet names, such as “‘ Grub Street ” and * The Street.” In human beings 
such things are a pretty sure sign of character of some sort. This, 
however, is not borne out by the architecture. In the solid, Fleet Street 
is just a continuation of the Strand. It has the same nondescript, half- 
disreputable look, largely due to advertisements, and the same pictures- 
queness partly due to the bends in the street and partly to the mixture 
of buildings large and small, old and new. This, of course, does not 
mean that there is nothing, after all, in the expression of function in 
building. It merely means that the function of most of the buildings 
in Fleet Street, in spite of its special business, is not greatly different 
from that of any other street of shops and offices. There are only three 
buildings in its length where I can discover that newspapers are actually 
printed, with the giant machinery that requires today, and they are 
certainly the most remarkable in the street. The hundreds of newspaper 
offices up and down merely deal with news and advertisements as if they 
were pills or potatoes, and with the same gilt lettering across their 
fronts, regardless alike of windows or scale. With the low level of 
daylight and other conveniences considered suitable to office property 
in Victorian and Edwardian times, any kind of external architecture 
was good enough. One could be equally uncomfortable in imitation 
Jacobean as in imitation Francois Premier, and no doubt with the same 
self-righteous feelings. A really efficient office with the maximum of 
light and cleanliness would in those days have seemed far too affected. 
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I am not sure that to the majority it would not seem so today. Work 
is work, no doubt, but we must not pretend it is. We must do it in 
surroundings as near to those of a country gentleman as possible, however 
uncomfortable or inefficient they may be. This slightly snobbish 
attitude is probably the reason why up till now, in spite of the com- 
manding position we are told the City occupies in the world of business, 
it has not yet developed any recognizable oflice type of building, and why 
Fleet Street is so nondescript. 

Let us begin our survey at the Law Courts, walking down the north 
side and looking at the south. First there is Glyn Mills Bank, which was 
once, I believe, Child’s Bank, also owning rooms over the adjacent 
Temple Bar, which crossed the street where the prancing Griflin, |, with 
its royal personages squashed into its pedestal, now stands marking the 
entrance to the City. The present bank, 2, is a good example of Victorian 
fully-developed classic, solid and rich like a good Victorian dinner, and 
like it, too, for those who were equal to it, rather well-composed. In 
contrast there is close by a Barclays bank by Dawson, Son and Allardyce 
of about the same size and with the same general composition of two 
projecting wings and a recessed centre, but in earlier classic though, of 
course, later in date. Such is the peculiarity of reproduction architecture. 
Apart from this, however, Barclays is rather a charming little building 
which would have made in the old days a typical British Pavilion at 
an international exhibition. Till quite recently it was, of course, con- 
sidered proper to represent Great Britain by a reproduction of an old 
building on the principle, I suppose, of the Zulu village which was always 
so popular a feature of our own exhibitions. Curiously enough, there is 
near by another bank, of nearly the same size and of the same general 
composition, which is older than either of these buildings, but at the 
same time much more modern in its plain directness. It is Hoare’s bank by 
Robert Smirke, seen on the right in 4, the last of the private banks, vet 
more serious-looking than any of the public ones. One could say at once 
real business was done inside and not Morris dancing, as the flippant swags 
on Barclays might suggest. Another sign of its modernity is that it possesses 
Within an early nineteenth-century swimming bath for the directors, though 
I doubt today whether any of them have the courage to use it. 

Before we come to Hoare’s bank there is the delightful Wren entrance 
to the Temple, 3, sedate and benign, with lovely smooth rubbed brickwork 
echoed in the surface quality of the broad flat pilasters. As an entrance 
to a great estate behind, its crowning pediment and tall pilasters still 
have meaning in isolating it from the street and attaching it to its hinter- 
land. Its widely spaced windows, one must remember, were designed 
for genuine domestic use. The whole thing is dignified and charming, 
putting everything else in the neighbourhood, save Hoare’s bank, to shame. 

Then we have long stretches of muddled, huddled building, 5 and 6, 
medieval in general effect from their irregularity and narrow pinched 
fronts. One building at least is genuinely so, 7, and another pretends to 
be. The genuine one, with its big square bays overhanging the street, 
from the point of view of light within, is the most modern of all. 

A comparatively plain stretch, mainly because of its longer frontage, 
comes with the Norwich Union building, with its long range of columns 
and its three central arches, 8. Of these, one leads to the quiet regularity 
of Serjeant’s Inn, 9, where real work could be done, one into the building 
itself and one, the central one, to a complication of sculpture. In effect 
it is the oddest composition and does not really work at all (though no 
doubt it looked well enough on paper), for the open archway to Serjeant’s 
Inn, with the light behind it, gets all the emphasis. 

At Bouverie Street one gets a striking view of the long horizontal lines 
of the big News of the World building, 11, which has now displaced the 
dilapidated old structure covered with iron signs in which the paper 
with the biggest circulation in the world and the most dramatic crime 
reporting was once printed. However, there is an architectural shock to 
he got from the new building. Over the strongly marked horizontal lines 
of cornice and windows there appears unexpectedly a great square, 
heavy tower sitting calmly on the building instead of springing from it. 

The only other structures on this side of the street worth mentioning are 
the tall Glasgow Herald one, 10, and the big building for the News Chronicle. 
The former shoots up above its neighbours as a tower but is really a 
stretched-out affair, with long pilasters and an overweighted attic, as if 
the whole had been made of india-rubber and pulled out of shape. The 
News Chronicle building, the first we have met in the street itself where 
a paper is actually printed, is a much more serious affair. Here is a 
genuine attempt to make the classical formula of pilasters and cornices 
interfere as little as possible with the uses of the building. Practically 
the whole space between these features is glass. Whether they retain 
any virtue in such a greenhouse affair, with lintels stretched out far 
beyond their stone prototypes, is very doubtful. I think perhaps they 





do, for one cannot but recognize that this building still retains a certe‘n 
grace while making a genuine attempt to render “ architecture,” 


old sense of the term, subservient to efficiency. 


All this, however, diminishes to nothing when we turn round, cross the 
street, and face the Express building almost opposite to us. 
heen nothing to detain us left on either side except the splendid view across 
Ludgate Circus and up the hill, which even the grossest advertisements 
and there are plenty of them hereabouts—cannot spoil. 
knows, it is not only due to the more or less accidental combination of a 
hill and a great building, but also to the deliberate combination by Wren 
of his dark little spire of St. Martin’s and the great grey mass of his 
Cathedral behind it. T remember, or fancy I can, the outery when the 
railway was brought across the foot of the hill. 
people would agree that the horizontal lines of the bridge make a good 


hase to the composition. 


The north side of Fleet Street really consists architecturally of the 


Erpress and the Daily Telegraph buildings, so 
dominant are they. Nothing else matters very 
much save the way, by bends in the street, the 
tower of St. Dunstan's keeps coming into the 
picture with infinite grace and charm. I wish 
that of St. Bride’s did, too, but it has been 
almost obliterated, 12. In the fog, however, 
even the tower and the gables of the Law 
Courts and the hard twin towers with their polished 
granite of the branch Bank of England, 28, add to 
the general effect. If we do not live by our 
muddles we certainly now and then achieve 
through them something charming and effective. 
If Fleet Street had been a dead straight street, as 
efliciency demands, it would have had no life 
at all. We are not yet equal to the higher 
demands a straight street makes, or are only 
just becoming so. In such a street the general 
pretence and stupidity of the Fleet Street 
buildings, with a few striking exceptions, would 
be clear to all. 

Against this background of elaborate muddle, 
historical and otherwise, how magnificently the 
Express \uilding, 13, 14 and 15, with its sheer glass 
surface and its clean lines, stands out! I do not 
think enough credit has been given to Sir Owen 
Williams for the directness, simplicity, and 
sienificance of the underlying ideas, which | 
understand were his. Not only does the building 
glisten as a clean bright thing, reflecting the sky 
and the opposite side of the street in its polished 
surfaces, and in its simplicity make all the sur- 
rounding structures look like overdressed 
harlots, but by its long stretches of window 
and that fine overhang at the side, the building 
makes one fee] that here at last no lern con- 
struction is used with the same logic and 
bravery that our ancestors used in their wooden 
construction. The Ev press building I Wish 
some more serious newspaper had achieved this 
fine thing—shows us how our streets might be 
bright with glistening surfaces and our pave- 
ments wider and at the same time sheltered hy 
overhanging structures. Why the Daily Mail 
does not tear down its little commercial hotel 
next to it, with its series of little bay windows, 
each to take a dressing table and swing mirror, 
and do something similar ts a mystery dithcult 
to understand in such a rival. 

The Daily Telegraph has tried hard to beat the 
Er press building (and indeed the whole street) 
with its great pseudo-Evyptian stone pile, 16 and 
17, and T suppose has done so if mere size, emphasis 
and vulgarity counts. It has certainly put up 
iu Vast piece of solid scenery. After the reality 
of the Express building, however, it smacks 
far too much of the studio. — It is the stuff films 
are made of. It is not the height of drama to 
see an elephant step on a child. One cannot 
help thinking the two papers ought to exchange 
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There has 


As every one 


Today I think most 


opposite reasons. 
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their buildings and so get nearer to their heart’s desires. Each must 
feel a little uncomfortable where they are, one imagines, and for 


The only building left on the north side is a quiet one, Benn Bros.’ 

huilding, 19, with the same general composition of a recessed centre and 

two projecting wings of the banks on the opposite side. This has, too, 

a recessed upper storey against which green bay trees in tubs make both 

a pleasant contrast to the white stone and give a happy touch of life. The 

rest of the north side is another muddle of narrow-fronted buildings, 

18, 20, 21, 22, 23 and 27, similar to the south. , 
Finally there is St. Dunstan’s, 24, not as good in detail when one gets 

near to it as it looks in the distance, but with delightful little accessories 

like the set-back entrance with its Elizabethan niche, 25, and the boldly 

projecting clock and pavilion above, 26, which Lord Rothermere, with j 


Professor Richardson’s help, has restored to the street and which now 
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stands appropriately above his brother’s monument. 


is Grasse” 


By Geoffrey Boumphrey 


THE LAND, NOW AND TOMORROW. By 
R. G. Stapledon, C.B.E.,M.A. London: Faber 
and Faber, Ltd. Price I5s. net. 


SATAH'S saving could today be held 

to contain a degree of literal truth 

that would astonish the prophet: 
almost all terrestrial life is seen to depend 
for sustenance, direetly or indireetly. 
on “ grasse.” And Professor Stapledon 
is the first authority in the world on 
grass and grassland. But this book 
shows him to be much more than this : 
he is that rarest of rarw aves—the expert 
who sees the part (his own part) always 
in relation to the whole. It would be 
inaccurate to say that he is here con- 
cerned primarily with agriculture, though 
this and, in particular, the technique of 
grassland production and improvement 
fill many of his pages : his theme is land 
utilization in general, and he treats it 
predominantly in relation to the needs 
of the whole population, urban and rural. 
How great is his sympathy for the 
townsman can be judged from the fol- 
lowing: ** No longer ean the country be 
the prerogative of the few—that happy 
time... has definitely ended; it is 
useless to resist... . We who have 
loved the country and who have been 


so greatly privileged to have it so long to | 
ourselves, should be the first to weleome 
the newcomers. The pilgrimage of 
the twentieth century has begun, and 
nothing can stop it, beeause it has behind 
it the momentum of dire necessity.” 
Second only to this sympathy is his 
feeling of duty to the land itself—a 
feeling that, decaying throughout the last + 
century, today is almost extinet.  Agri- 
cultural land, woodlands and rough 
grazings are being lost to England and 
Wales at the rate of 31,253 acres a year ; 
each year the towns swallow up no less 
than 34,024 acres. If this could be taken! 
aus a measure of the future, 400 years 
would see the end of the last farm in 
England, and “ our own grandchildren 
will witness the end of farming in Surrey.” 
Again, “ The wanton seleetion of some 
of the richest farm lands for industrial 
and residential developments is an even 
greater menace to the countryside. . . . 
[ know well the area which I may justly 
deseribe as Greater Slough, and always I 
usk myself... * If all this had to be, was + 
it necessary to choose land of quite such 
a high standard of potential fertility?’ ” | 
One is happy to be able to join | 
issue with the author over one sentence: 
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Seaton Delaval, Northumberland : the 
entrance front, begun circa 1718; Sir 


John Vanbrugh, architect. 


The house 


now stands vacant and partly derelict in 


an industrial district. 


From ** The 


English Country House.” 


“Ribbon development, or no ribbon 
development, there is, however, no doubt 
that cities and towns must extend their 
borders and eat up more and more of 
our land surface.” If we can succeed 
in putting into our town-planning autho- 
rities common sense comparable with 
that pervading this author's theories for 
country-planning, there seems hope at 
least of holding our towns within some- 
thing like their present bounds and even, 
by multi-storey housing, set properly 
apart, of introducing a reasonable pro- 
portion of open spaces. Professor 
Stapledon’s own remedy for the spoliation 
of the countryside is no less thorough 
than sound. As my first quotation 
shows, he realizes that the modern 
craving for country life cannot and, 
moreover, should not be checked. ‘* The 
problem of today is how to create en- 
vironmental conditions for everyone of 
us that will cater not only for the sophisti- 
cated sides of our natures, but also and 
In equal degree for the animal, vegetable 
and primitive sides.” Only 20 per cent. 
of the population living in rural areas, 
only 6°6 per cent. of our workers engaged 
In agriculture—these figures contrast 
strangely with the England of Queen 
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Anne, when almost a quarter of the popu- 
lation were actual farmers, either tenant 
or freehold. In the first place he would 
bring back farming to a position as great 
as—and greater than it has ever held 
before. He gives details as to how this 
could be done. (No one who, like the 
present reviewer, has seen his pioneer 
work on the Cahn Hill Improvement 
Scheme in Wales, where precipitous and 
boulder-studded hillsides are turned into 
lucrative grazing-land, will doubt his 
authority to state what proportion of 
our enormous acreage of waste lands 
could be brought into cultivation.) It is 
interesting that he pins his faith to the 
small farm of 60 to 100 acres, the heavy- 
machine work, which will become in- 
creasingly necessary, being executed by 
large contractors—as most threshing is 
done today. He ealls for the moderniza- 
tion of farm buildings: “We want a 
great architect to arise, himself a great 
countryman to design thoroughly 
appropriate and rural shacks, modern, 
but rural cottages; to consider the 
colour schemes appropriate to Dutch 
barns and farm buildings ... to be 
THE ARCHITECT born of THE NEW AGE.” 
So much for the countryman. Tor the 





townsman he advocates, not shorter 
hours, but fewer days of work, leaving 
long week-ends in which the workers 
could get right away into real country 
and engage in rural activities. He gives 
a detailed description, with two maps, 
of a proposed National Park of 144,000 
acres round Plynlymmon. He suggests, 
too, Trade Guild Estates and Week-end 
Allotment Associations where the towns- 
man could be brought to feel that he 
had a stake in the land, to his greater 
health and comfort. He sees no alter- 
native, if some such schemes be not 
adopted, to “either an indiscriminate 
growth of ribbon development, although 
probably in a slightly altered form: in- 
stead of ribbons drawn out all over the 
country we shall have a kind of spangled 
network of squares, oblongs and triangles. 
Or the great cities will gradually dis- 
integrate and almost every village and 


hamlet—or the equivalent of every village 
and hamlet—will become a considerable 
town; in either event the country as 


country would be rumed, and the whole 
of Great Britain would be urbanized.” 
Only the reading of it can give a just 
idea of the breadth of vision and con- 
structive energy which distinguish this 
book. It is so written that even the 
pages dealing with the technique of 
agriculture are of general interest. No 
one concerned with town or country 
planning can afford to ignore it, if they 
would understand the fundamentals of 
their subject. 











Top. Toddington Manor, Gloucestershire: the south 


terrace. Built by Sir Charles Barry in 1829. 


Bottom. 


Blenheim Palace, Oxfordshire: the entrance to the 


stable court. 


architect. From ** The English 


The Englishman’s Home 


THE ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE. By Ralph 
Dutton, with a Foreword by Osbert Sitwell. 
London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


HE social historian of the future when 

called upon to explain why the life of 

the upper classes in this country, during 
the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, differed so profoundly from that led 
by the nobility of continental countries, may 
well decide that the difference lies in the fact 
that whereas abroad there existed many 
houses in the country, only in England were 
there country houses. So far-reaching has 


Begun in 1705; Sir John Vanbrugh, 
Country House.” 


been the influence of this unique institution 
that while we always picture the politicians, 
savants and men of letters across the channel 
moving against the chilly background of the 
Parisian salon, here they present themselves 
most readily to the imagination amid the 
restrainedly luxurious surroundings of the 
country house. How frequently, throughout 
our history, have the most vital decisions 
been arrived at in that comfortable atmo- 
sphere? Again and again at Holkham and 
Chatsworth, at Althorp and Balmoral the 
fate of this country, for better or worse, has 
been decided. That these decisions might 
under other circumstances sometimes have 
been different, and that even in those far 








BOOKS 


from primitive circles environment was not 
wholly without its psychological effect, may 
well be imagined. For example, it is not 
surely too fanciful to suppose that the 
natural tendency towards grandiloquence 
and bombast of Carson, F. E. Smith and the 
other leaders of the great Unionist rally at 
Blenheim in 1913 was, on that occasion, 
sensibly increased by the architectural 
rhetoric of Sir John Vanbrugh ; and again, 
has not the debilitating effect upon promi- 
nent Labour leaders of week-ends spent in 
the country, houses of the great, frequently 
given rise to much unfavourable comment 
among those of their followers who have not 
so far been in a position to expose themselves 
to these insidious temptations ? 

This being the case, and as for so many 
of us the approach to history still remains 
largely visual,a compact volume, bountifully 
illustrated, describing the stylistic develop- 
inent of the country house not merely as an 
architectural phenomenon, but as a living 
organism intimately affected by the life 
going on inside it, has long been needed. 
This need has been more than adequately 
supplied by Mr. Dutton. For not only, as 
Mr. Sitwell points out in his admirable 
preface, does he never treat “* country 
houses purely as objects, dead things left 
hehind hy previous generations, but he makes 
them the exquisite and appropriate shells of 
various manners, various methods of living”; 
moreover he also supplies us with a series 
of photographs that are beyond reproach. 

One’s only regret is that he has not been 
able, presumably owing to considerations of 
size, to extend his survey to include the 
Edwardian period. Never surely has the 
country house played so prominent a réle 
in the national life as it did then; within 
its walls, which, if as was only too probable, 
Mr. Norman Shaw had had any hand in their 
making, were frequently several feet thick, 
governments were made and unmade, 
markets were cornered and foreign Royalty 
gave indiscreet interviews to inquisitive 
journalists. Alas, that happy state of affairs 
is gone for ever and the future of the country 
house is now far from rosy. As one turns 
the pages of this fascinating book one is 
forced to ask oneself what is the destiny, 
in a world dominated by the dynamos of 
Magnetogorsk, of the subjects of these 
photographs. Judging by what has already 
happened in numerous cases, their most 
probable fate seems to be to undergo a 
shameful transformation into Schools or 
Road-houses or Lunatic Asylums and all 
these pillared halls will, it seems, in a few 
years’ time be echoing with the squeaky 
cheers of spotty adolescents, the Hebraic 
wailings of transatlantic crooners and the 
mournful gibberings of unfortunate half- 
wits. The only comfort one can derive from 
this gloomy prospect is that there must 
surely come a time when the demand, for 
schools and road-houses at least, will have 
been fully met and then perhaps these great 
mansions will be allowed, like Seaton Delaval, 
derelict and lovely, to moulder and decay 
in peace, crumbling memorials of a vanished 
way of life upon the functionalist horizon of 
the brave new world. 


OSBERT LANCASTER 
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OVERLEAF, AT CLOSE RANGE 


Barnfield Crescent. Exeter, is a 
part of the red— brick Georgian 
town to the east of the Cathedral. 
lt was built from 1798-1800 by a 
local architect whose name is un- 
known. leads into 
Southernhaye. 
first-class Georgian architecture. 
The red brick. white woodwork. 
white small paving stones and ilex 
trees in the grassy squares make 
Georgian Exeter as impressive as 
Bath. Colleton Crescent. Dix’s 
Field, Pennsylvania Crescent, Bed- 


The crescent 


Exeter is full of 


ford Circus and Southernhaye, are 
some of the better known groups 
of Georgian domestic buildings in 
the town. Pople’s New London Inn, 
one of the best Georgian things in 
Exeter, is to be demolished, and 
there has been an attempt to 
remove the classical church from 
Bedford Circus. The photograph 
of houses in Barnfield Crescent, 
by Maurice Beck, is from “* Devon,” 
by John Betjeman, one of the new 
additions to the * Shell Guide ”’ 
series to be published this month 
by The Architectural Press. 
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1. A view showing the steep stone 
stairway leading up to the mill from 
the main road. 2. A detail of the 
entrance. The second flight of steps 
on the left leads directly to the first 
floor. 3. A general view of the interior. 


ALBERTO SARTORIS, 
ARCHITECT 


Photographs by Grete Hubaches 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW SUPPLEMENT 


THE *CERCLE DE. L"ERMIFAGE” 
AT EPESSES, CANTON DE VAUD, 
SWITZERLAND. 


The interior transformation illustrated 
is of a very ancient mill, lying midway on 
the road between Lausanne and Vevey. 
some five miles from each and a stone’s 
throw from the station of Epesses. The 
mill’s low roof of brown pantiles, small 
round-headed windows. and whitewashed 
stone walls are characteristic of a severely 
inornate “ local idiom.” It is built on a 
gradient of about one in five beside the 
Rio de lEnfer, a mountain torrent that 
cleaves straight through the La Cote vine- 
vards. 

Surrounded by an isolating sea of vines. 
which climb from the water's edge to the 
summit of the almost precipitous cliffs of 
Lavaux in an unbroken flight of pre- 
carious terraces stretching as far as the 
eye can reach, its view sweeps over Cully 
and the Lake of Geneva. two hundred feet 








below, to Evian and the Chablais uplands 
in France beyond. 

\ well-to-do peasant wine-grower who 
owns the mill leased it free of rent to a 
committee of cosmopolitan artists and 
writers living in the neighbourhood : and 
gave 25.000 Swiss frances to convert the 
building into a sort of cultural and social 
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centre where they could hold international 
exhibitions and entertain foreign g 

The architect had to provide a= small 
gallery in which some fifteen canvases 
could be hung at a time, club-rooms. 
cloakrooms. a restaurant | and 


guests. 


othieces. 


ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW SUPPLEMENT 


kitchen, a large bar. a dancing-floor, and 
bridge and ping-pong rooms. As the 
Cantonal authorities insisted that the 
exterior must not be modified in any way, 
the necessary remodelling entailed sus- 
pending an entirely new structure inside 
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the narrow cavity between the massive 
old walls’ without utilizing them for 
support. Though dictated by the im- 
possibility of either enlarging or blocking 
up existing windows, the planning of the 
interior as a succession of superimposed 
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NUMBER 14 


4, Plans of the 


eround- and first- 
floors. 5. The bar 


looking towards the 
gallery on the left. 
and the dance floor 
at an intermediate 
level on the right. The 
mural painting seen 
through the rails 
is by R. T. Bosshard. 
6. Looking down 
towards the bar 
from the dancing 
floor, which is illu- 
minated from be- 
neath through a large 
dise of semi - opaque 
glass. 7. Detail of the 
bar. This is built up 
of rough glass tiles 
used as the strue- 
tural support of a 
polished black — glass 
counter. which when 
illuminated appears 
to be an aquarium 
tank. 8. The bar seen 
from the 
and 9. an axonometric 
drawing of approxi- 
mately the same 
view to show the 
colour scheme. 


gallery: 


platforms emphasizing the upward slope 
of the site, enabled much valuable light 
and space to be gained. Thus the small 
side gallery looks down on the dancing- 
floor and the bar and up into the rest- 
aurant through its sliding glass screen. 
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On certain wall-surfaces (both plane and 
curved) vertically corrugated sheet-metal 
of a special kind introduced by the archi- 
tect has been employed as revetment to 


enhance the sense of height. This is made 
up of steel angle-bars with flat 4 em. 
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faces, welded together along their edges to 
form continuous sheets, which are painted 
white on the lower part of the staircase, 
grey along the side gallery and behind the 
bar, and blue-green round the dancing- 
floor. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW SUPPLEMENT « 


10. Looking towards the entrance from the edge of the 
The door on the right is that of the 

The gallery lounge. showing the stairs 
leading to the restaurant and bridge-room, and the 
A longi- 7 Lopes 
The restaurant on the first floor, 


dancing floor. 
cloakroom. 11. 


exhibition room overlooking the lake. 12. 
tudinal section. 13. 
where local wines and dishes are served. 


To evoke the slightly artificial atmo- 
sphere of a modern club without borrow- 
ing from the mysteriousness of a church. 
some thirty different shades of flat oil 
paint were used, polished metal being 
reduced to a minimum in order to achieve 


an interior that will remain “ classic ” 


because its deafness to reminiscences of 


all past and present architectural manner- 
isms can brave superannuation by any 
yet to come. Sartoris has here applied 


his own theories of the dynamism of 


particular colour combinations on a scale 
which, though restricted. is complete 
enough to serve the purpose of, at the 
same time, defining every separate area 
and allowing it to contribute to the com- 


position of the whole. He has ignored 
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existing conventions of mural treatment 
and relied on juxtapositions of * discor- 
dant ” tonal values. 

The Cercle de VErmitage marks an 


important step in the fuller evolution of 


the New Architecture in that, for the first 
time, the vital discoveries of abstract 
painting and non-representational con- 
struction have been organically combined. 


P. MORTON SHAND 
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Much of the chaos in modern industrial design is due to an unsatisfactory relationship between the designer and the industry 


he works for. 
position of the designer is. 
articles by Dr. Nikolaus Pevsner 


he begins with the carpet industry. 





7HAT we want more than anything in 
discussions on industrial art are facts 
Many experts and many amateurs 


of good-will have recently expressed their 
views on the subject and put forward sugges- 
tions and plans, but few have compiled and 
published data. Nevertheless, schemes for 
improvement cannot be of much help unless 
they are based on a knowledge of how things are 
at present, and of why they are as they are. 
In the carpet trade, things are particularly 
bad. The standard of taste is hardly worse in 
any other British industry, and only in a few 
equally low. All the more essential is it to get 
an insight into existing conditions in this trade, 
and to embzrk on some research into possible 
causes of such a disastrous state of affairs. 
In order to find out in detail how things are, 
I went to see the heads of eight carpet factories, 
of which five are amongst the largest in the 
country (with 3,000, 2,000, 2,000, 1,800 and 
1,400 emplovees respectively). Two of the 
other firms I visited were of medium size 
(with 700 and 350 employees), and one a small 
firm producing expensive Wilton carpets. | 
completed the investigation by interviewing 
on the subject in question the heads of the 
carpet departments in three London stores. 
The carpet trade is a comparatively small 


trade in England, both for size and number of 


firms. The Carpet Annual of 1935 enumerates 
102 manufacturers ; 
any importance. About half of these are at 
Kidderminster, a place of 30,000 inhabitants, 
which was once a_ pleasant country town 
specializing in hand-weaving, but is now a 
bleak and smoky agglomeration of mid-Vic- 
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hut only about 30 are of 


Carpets 


torian buildings. Other factories are in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire and in and around 
Glasgow. The whole of the trade gives e mploy- 
ment to some 20,000 or 25,000 worke srs. This 
means that my information represents about 
half of the whole carpet trade. IT saw six 
works at Kidderminster, two in Yorkshire, none 
in Scotland. 

In spite of its moderate size, the carpet 
industry is certainly one of the biggest users of 
designs. The largest firms which I saw require 
about 200 to 300 new patterns each year, the 
less extensive ones 40, 60 or 70. These high 
figures are mainly due to the introduction of 
‘Modernism into the trade. Before and 
immediately after the war a good design would 
have had an unabated run for six years and 
more ; now some are dropped after a year or 
eighteen months. Well-selling lines are kept 
over two or three years. Very few are carried 
on for four or five. The vast number of designs 
needed is supplied in two ways: there are the 
works studios and there are free-lance designers. 

Amongst the latter the majority are profes- 
sional textile artists, so-called Public Designers. 
It is a rare exception to find independent 
artists or architects working for the carpet 
trade. Of the commercial artists, some live at 
Kidderminster, a few in London ; the majority, 
however, are foreigners. Paris and Berlin are 
regarded as centres, and some studios there 
are known to employ 25 or even 50 and 60 
designers, draughtsmen and finishers. These 
studios do not specialize in carpets ; they draw 
wallpapers, dress-materials, ties, furnishing 
fabrics as well. Most of the work which they 
sell is in the form of sketches, whereas the Public 


Jr. Pevsner’s articles are 
(or of whatever agent is 


By Nikolaus 


It is hoped that these articles may do something to resolve this chaos by defining precisely what the present 
Mr. Herbert Read's essay last month on the general question introduced a series of speciale zed 
. the first of which appears below. Di 
investigations that he has been making into the status of the designer ( 
desiqner), the value that is put on his services, his training and his method of working in various industries. 
The next instalment will deal with furnishing fabrics. 


hased on an extensive series of 
used as substitute for an actual 
This month 
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Designers at Kidderminster rather preter to 
work their patterns out on point paper, suitable 
for immediate production in the factory. 
Payment for designs varies between £2 and 
£10; £5 may be an average for a Continental 
sketch. The finished drawing is, as a rule, 
valued at little move. In cases where a carpet 
firm asks a Royal Academician or other artist 
of renown to design something the fee is, of 
course, higher. The proportion between studio- 
production and purchases from outside varies 
in different factories. Generally speaking, one 
may say that about 50 per cent. of the designs 
carried out in a carpet factory come from the 
works’ studio. This figure may go down to 
10 per cent. or up to 65 per cent. 

The six largest firms with which I am ac- 
quainted have each a staff of 25 to 60 designers 
and draughtsmen. In Kidderminster these fre 
quently attend evening and afternoon classes at 
the local Art School. In other works the complete 
training in the studio is considered more useful 
The head designers, sometimes trained in Art 
Schools, but more often men who have grown 
up in the industry, may earn £350 in small 
firms and £450 or up to £600 in bigger firms. 
Salaries beyond £750 are extremely rare, 
though I know of one designer receiving more 
than £1,000 a year. Some of the large firms 
have a separate designer in London who is 
supposed to have a better chance of keeping 
abreast of new fashions and of developments 
on the Continent. Whatever arrangement may 
be regarded as preferable, the inventive work 
is nowadays always the designer’s and not 
the worker's. At least 99 per cent. of the 
carpets and rugs produced in Great Britain are 

















CARPETS 


1. Chenille loom. The itilustration shows the caterpillar 
of chenille coming from the right, being shot across th 
threads of the warps and brushed straight by the two opera 
tives. 2. Aaminster loom, showing the long row of spools 
passing along on top of the loom. Each spool contains 
several colours side by side. As a spool passes through 
the loom a certain quantity of yarn is gripped, cut off and 
tufted into the growing carpet. 3. Jacquard looms. Th 
colours are taken from the small spools on the left accord: 
ing to the requirements of the pattern, which is translated 
into a pattern of holes on the Jacquard-cards passing along 
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on top of the loom. 


machine-made ; and even in hand-knotted wares 
the unification of invention and craftsmanship 
is exceptional. The number of studio-artists 
who weave or tuft rugs is negligible. 
Amongst machine-made carpets, three types 
are particularly important: Wilton, Spool- 
Axminster (also simply called Axminster) and 
Chenille (also confusingly called Chenille 
Axminster or Patent Axminster). The weav- 
ing of Wilton carpets (and a more recent 
type of Axminster carpet, called Gripper 
Axminster) is based on the Jacquard loom which 
was invented in 1802. The main principle here 
is that long strips of strong paper (the Jacquard 
Cards) are beforehand perforated in such a way 
that each hole corresponds to one “ shot ” of the 
future carpet. The cards are then placed above 


the loom and, according to the arrangement of 


holes, certain threads of yarn are moved, 
gripped by a kind of tongs, cut at the length 
required and inserted into the pattern. 


The principle underlying the tufting of 


Axminster carpets is fundamentally different. 
Here the first stage is to prepare spools, on each 
of which as much yarn of different colours is 
rolled side by side as is needed for tufting one 
horizontal section of the design across the carpet, 
as often as this particular section recurs in the 
“repeat ” of ‘* piece-goods,” or in the quantity 
of individual carpets (with no “repeat ”’) 
which the manufacturer wants to produce at a 
time. All these spools are then fixed between 
two chains and, while the chains pass through 
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the loom, one spool after another arrives at a 
certain place where, for each horizontal row 
of the carpet, as much of each colour is cut 
off and tufted in as is necessary to form that 
part of the pattern. Then the next spool 
follows, and the first does not reappear until 
the same part of the pattern is repeated. The 
length of the chain thus depends on the size 
of the repeat or on the size of the carpet. 
Chenille carpets are woven and not tufted. 
The weft consists of caterpillars of chenille 
which contain the whole of one row of the 
pattern and are made ina preliminary operation 
identical to that of chenille-weaving and chenille- 
cutting in general. The invention of this 
technique dates from 1839, and that of Spool 
Axminster carpets from the early ‘seventies. 
The great advantage of Axminster is that an 
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unlimited range of colours can be used in each 
section, whereas in Wilton and Gripper, the 
quantity of colours is restricted. 

Wilton carpets are more expensive than 
Gripper, Chenille and most Axminster carpets. 
This is caused by the fact that in Wilton 
weaving a denser surface is produced than 
in most Axminster tufting. One may take 
11 “shots” per linear inch as an average in 
Wilton, 7 or 8 in medium-priced Axminster, and 
5 or 6 in cheap Gripper Axminster. Owing to 
this fact, the volume of trade in Axminster and 
Chenille carpets amounts to about four or 
five times as much (in yardage) as in Wilton. 
Cheaper even than Axminster are most hair 
carpets 5; more expensive even than most 
Wilton goods are machine-knotted (Machine- 
Smyrna) and hand-knotted carpets. 






4. Carpet designed by Marion Dorn; hand-tufted 
on Kelim weave. 5. A machine-knotted carpet 
designed by Marian Pepler. 6 and 7. Typical 
** modernistic * carpets. From Mr. Tattershall’s 
** A History of British Carpets,” where the first is 
said to show ‘‘the vast strides made in tapestry 
designing” and the second to illustrate **a bold 
modern carpet in the German style.” 


The distinctions of price and technique cor- 
respond to distinctions in design. The main 
line of partition to be drawn in carpet design is 
that between Oriental and Modern (or “ Mod- 
ernistic ’). Though there are a number of 
firms going in exclusively for the imitation of 
Persian and Chinese carpets, an imitation per- 
formed sometimes with remarkable skill, the 
bulk of the trade is now modern (or “‘ modern- 
istic”). It is hardly possible to give an exact 
ratio between the two kinds: 25:75 per cent. or 
35:65 per cent. may not be far from the truth. 
Differences in the popularity of modern designs 
exist in various parts of London and Great 
Britain. It is easy to check the fact that 
Messrs. Harrods show more Oriental patterns 
for their Kensington clientéle than their cheaper 
competitors in Oxford Street for theirs. One 








manufacturer told me that Seotland is rather 
set against bright colours, another one that 
Oxford is against the modern trend altogether. 
The United States seem also remarkably faithful 
to the Persian taste. The catalogue of a mass 
production firm which, as | heard, controls more 
than 20 per cent. of the American market, con- 
tained fifteen Persian and only three modernistic 
patterns. 

On the whole, it can be said that the higher 
the quality and price of a carpet the more tradi- 
tional and reticent will be its pattern. The 
director of one firm said that, though Oriental 
designs did not come to more than 35 per cent. 
of the firm’s total output of Axminster and 
Chenille carpets, in’ igh grade Axminsters 
Oriental designs amounted to 80 per cent. The 
small manufacturer of expensive Wilton carpets 
whom | interviewed had not a single modern 
stock pattern. He pointed out to me that only 
cinemas and hotels would order expensive long- 
wearing carpets with “smart ~ patterns, and 
these, of course, are special jobs rather than 
stock products. The ordinary trade in high- 
quality carpets Is as a rule concerned with 
wealthy people of a certain conventional class 
who either prefer period houses, period furniture 
and Persian carpets, or else do not want to run 
the risk of buying something that may later 
look“ dated.” The situation here is remarkably 
similar to that in the English pottery trade, 
where porcelain is almost exclusively decorated 
on period lines, whereas all the progressiveness 
as well as all the atrocities of the modern style 
are to be found in cheaper earthenware. 

In modern carpets there are a few exemplary 


designs to be found, create | hy such artists as 
Marian Pepler and Marion Dorn: but these 
are, apart froma few exceptions, all iand-tutted. 
The exceptions mentioned are machine-knotted 
woods, also of a fairly high price. Amongst 


plain carpets sold by the vard there are some 





obtainable in satisfactory shades. It is, however, 
not an easy task to pick these out from a 
host of vulgar colours, at least in most carpet 
stores. As to all the rest, one may safely say 
that, directly one gets away from the period 
imitation, there is hardly asinele piece of accept : 
able taste. This assertion can be confirmed by # 
look into trade magazines (and the competitions 
appearing therein), trade catalogues and the con- 
temporary plates in Mr. C. EK. C. Tattershall’s 
hook A History of British Carpets (London : 
Lewis, 1934). In order not to be unfair in my 
illustrations of modernistic carpets chosen to 
represent the prevailing taste, T have selected 
{we specimens shown in this book which, written 
by a member of the staff of the Victoria and 


Albert) Museum, certainly cannot be accused of 


having picked out unusually ghastly examples. 
The dominant patterns for the last eight or nine 
vears are derived from a deplorably misunder- 
stood Continental Cubism, the dominant colours 
being a brown, a blatant orange and, in more 
recent years, a grass-green no less blatant. 
The introduction of some shades of pink and 
strawberry is an enrichment due to the last 
two or three years. Some signs of improvement 
can be seen in a more frequent use of light and 
dark grey : but they are faint signs. 

This abyss of vulgarity in design is so over- 
whelmingly evident, is such a serious indictment 
of contemporary civilization, that it is a duty 
to investigate its causes. It is known that the 
profounder causes are to be found in the social 
structure of the nineteenth century and our 
own age. However, we cannot go into these 
here, and have to confine ourselves to the dis- 
cussion of some more special problems particu- 
larly relevant to the carpet trade. If vouask a 


manufacturer why he does not change a style of 


carpet which he himself dislikes, he will explain 
to you that changes are far too expensive to he 
risked unless they are commercially necessary. 


CARPETS 


It would be unjust not to quote the figures which 
he puts before you: The cost of cutting the 
cards for the Wilton technique, and of setting 
the loom for the Axminster technique is not 
repaid unless 500 square vards of carpet can be 
produced at one time, and unless 1,000 square 
vards at the very least are sold. In) Wilton 
ware, 1,000 square yards may be taken as a 
reasonable sale, but in) Axminster nothing 
under 10,000 or even 20,000 square yards is 
called a good seller. In these circumstances, 
manufacturers shrink from giving up anything 
that has sold before, and leave the trying out of 
new lines to hand-knotted goods, where a failure 
hits one individual product) only, and where 
overhead expenses are small. 

However, this argument explains only why 
the industry cannot easily get out of the abyss, 
and not how it has got intoit. In looking for the 
actual reasons one may point first to the atmos- 
phere of such a small and Conservative pro- 
Vincial town as Kidderminster, of little beauty 
and little cultural tradition. One may point 
also to a trade which has for a long time been 
in the hands of the same small number of 
families, the expensive plant required hindering 
the foundation of new, more experimentally 
minded firms. One may point to the prosper- 
ous condition of the carpet industry—no 
crisis, no sudden decrease in employment, no 
struggles for life have made it necessary to 
launch out on exceptional, outstanding enter- 
prise. In times of crises, manufacturers begin 
to think of design as one of the possible ways to 
success. This has been so in the American 
motor industry since 1930, and it characterizes 
the whole of the great German movement after 
the war. Further, there would be greater chance 
ofimprovement if the relevant Art Schools were 
more adequately equipped and less * tradey 7 in 
the taste of design taught. It seems surprising 
that there is no power-loom weaving at the 


8. Detail from a hand-tufted carpet 
designed by Marion Dorn. 
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industry. It seems even more to be regretted 
that so little is done to link up carpet design 
with actual hand-weaving. 

Some manufacturers and designers assert that 
the technical processes nowadays are so different 
from those to be grasped while weaving at a 
hand-loom that no need for such training exists. 
Others admit that hand-weaving and machine- 
weaving are based on the same fundamental 
principle. To me it seems an undeniable fact that 
for the creation of designs of a genuine textile 
character, it is not sufficient to know all about 
the drawing on point-paper, but that the artist 
must have developed an intense feeling for the 
nature of weaving and knotting. It is no aeci- 
dent that the best carpet designers in this 
country have a thorough knowledge of weaving 
and would thus never sketch on paper without 
thinking in terms of tufts. William Morris, 
working at his tapestry loom in the early hours 
of the morning, is still the example that ought 
to be present in the minds of designers for 
textiles. 

The emphasis that must be laid upon the 
designer’s interest in the making of what he 
draws does, however, not imply that he has to 
live and work in the factory to be a good 
designer. On the contrary, one of the most 
serious causes of the unsatisfactory state of 
design in thecarpet trade is certainly the fact that 
so many of the designers are shut up at Kidder- 
minster without sufficient means of widening 
their horizons. Manufacturers feel this and 
therefore buy sketches from outside artists as 
* food for the studio ” (this was the expression 
used to me by a work’s director). But here we 
are faced with another evil. For one thing, a 
Public Designer whom I met told me that he 
did not believe there were any colleagues of his 
(he did not exclude himself) with any other 
than the selling interest in their designing. 
This is not difficult to explain. Even granted 
that there are some quite pleasant sketches 
hought by manufacturers, what happens to 
them when they have got into the grip of 
the studio? They are “mashed up,” as the 
hearty term goes, and not merely redrawn on 
point-paper. You might have a nice all-over 
pattern, say, some spots and waves in various 
shades of light grey, and at the end of this 
uncanny process you will find that the pattern 
has been used as a centre motive and again in 
the four corners, that the details are cut out, 
and that the greys have now become brown and 
the inevitable orange. A young manufacturer, 
showing this procedure to me, prophesied that 
at the end I should hardly be able to recognize 


the original sketch. He was right. | and 2. Chair and 


Sut why is this practice necessary? Can on ened 
the commercial artist not produce a suitable acre i ee 





design at once ? The answer seems to be that and plywood. De- 
some, above all the German designers, do so, signed by Erno 
hut with such a loss of freedom and inspiration Goldfinger. With 


as to make those finished designs less popular 
with manufacturers. On the other hand why 
does the staff designer not respect the character 


lightly-waxed seat 
and back : chair, en- 





of the sketch instead of depriving it of as much amelled frame, 33s. ; 
charm as it may possess? Here, I am afraid, chromium-plated 4 
one has to refer again to the uninspiring life frame, 35s: arm- 


in a factory studio and to the loss of touch 
with good modern design which this life means. 
So far, the attitude of the manufacturer him- 


chair, enamelled frame, 43s. ; chromium-plated frame, 48s. 9d. Also obtain 
able with seat and back cellulosed, in white-wood, in clear lacquer 


self has not been taken inte account. However, or with light hide upholstery. Pel, Ltd. 3, Selection of unbreakable plastic 
this is no doubt the real root of the trouble. 1 ‘*picnic’’ ware, in several colours. From |3d. to 6d. each. Obtainable 
do not wish to make vague and general accusa- from Woolworths. 4, ‘‘Steamer’’ chair. In beech, with canvas and ply- 
tions, but IT can quote what manufacturers wood seat (detachable). Folds quite flat; foot-rest can be drawn in or out 
have said to me in front of their products at 


their showrooms. One man spoke of the without getting out of the chair. Approximately 55s. Vono, Ltd. 


modern * bastard stuff’? which he has to turn 
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INTERIOR EQUIPMENT: THE 














INDIVIDUAL SOLUTION—2 





1, a window and its draperies in an exhibition 
house designed by Frederick J. Kiesler in New 
York City. The window is of ground glass, 
the curtain on the left of the window is a 
light translucent fabric and that on the right, 
ordinary fish-netting. 2 is a detail of the 
fish-net curtain, to show the scale of the mesh. 
Photographs by F. S. Lincoln. 








out, a second said that he, for himself, would 
only buy genuine Oriental rugs, and a third 
said in a forlorn way: “I wish you could tell 
me who the people are who buy my stuff. I 
have never been in a house with carpets like 


that.” There was also a fourth director whose 
expressions in front of his products varied 
hetween “ hideous,” “ horrible,’ ~* beastly ~ 


and “nasty,” and a fifth who seemed to get a 


perverse joy and self-tormenting pride out of 


displaying his worst best-sellers. [still remem- 
her the sound of his: °° Now look at this, is it 
not a brute ?” 


In vain [ tried to discuss the question of 


practicable improvements. No manufacturer 
denied that simple modern designs would 
actually be somewhat cheaper in production 
than the usual elaborate concoctions. What 
they all insisted upon was that the current 
designs are what the public likes, and that 


customers would not buy anything else. My 
answer was twofold. On the one hand, it is 
a fact that the trade in plain carpets is growing. 
In two rather expensive departmental stores 
in London the sales in plain goods come to 
15-50 per cent. and over 50 per cent. This 
certainly shows that there is a distinct demand, 
on the part at least of a certain class, for some- 
thing less offensive than the patterned carpets 
in the market. On the other hand—and now 
we are dealing with a problem which we will 
he meeting in every article in this series—how 
can the manufacturer know what the public 
wants ? He knows as a rule only what his 
travellers tell him or what he hears from 
buyers, and both belong as a rule to a par- 
ticularly unprogressive class. Travellers collect 
information from shopkeepers and, as to shop- 
keepers, a manufacturer drew my attention to 
the habit in shops of putting only those carpets 


on top of the pile which the shopkeeper thinks 
he may sell and wants to sell. Less hackneyed 
and sounder designs disappear to the bottom 
of the pile, and are thus not seen by the 
majority of the customers. Far more ought to 
he done to define the real taste of the public. 
Personally, I believe that questionnaires, 
scientifically devised, launched and analysed, 


would yield a more encouraging impression of 


the desires of the public than most manufac- 
turers expect. 

After all, the development in furnishing fal- 
rics—a matter so closely related to rugs and 
carpets—has by no means been equally un- 
satisfactory. My next article will deal with this. 
There cannot be an inward necessity for the 
peculiarly bad standard of taste in the carpet 
trade, and we have to recur to reasons of per- 
sonal attitude in order to explain what has 
happened, 
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ANTHOLOGY 


An Edwardian Piece 


Beyond the shelf of modern reading matter there was little to distract from the 
pure style of this Edwardian piece. Above an intricately moulded mantelshelf 
a flight of fragile shelves held quantities of valueless chma. Small cups and saucers 
with castles painted on them, or coats of arms of towns and colleges. A cat and a 
detestable terrier snarled eternal enmity at one another. A china child sat in its 
china tub. There were many more mild violations of good taste in the same key. 

Pink convolvuli had been embroidered with patient skill upon a strip of moss 
ereen velvet and this was tacked to the edge of the mantleshelf. Lower down a 
small and elegant fire-grate was concealed by a fire-screen on which peacocks’ feathers 
were protected by glass and framed in bamboo. And why not? Very pretty. 
thought Sylvester. defensively. 

The inspiration for the wallpaper was nearly Morris in design. A conventional 
pattern of water-lilies on a green ground. On faintly crackling chintz curtains 
the bunches of lilies of the vallev had faded equally with the pink bows that tied 
them. 

There were many photographs too in which Sylvester took a quiet delight. 
Isabelle 1903 was a particular favourite of his. There were also a couple of imter- 
esting groups of shooting parties. Here were men whose pale shooting breeches 
buttoned below the knee over black knitted stockings; men in deer-stalker hats 
and high single collars. their hands on the intelligent heads of black retriever dogs : 
many men in Norfolk jackets: many men wearing large smooth moustaches. 
either drooping or with a rakish twist up at the corners. Their calm, unfevered 
faces were very pleasant to Sylvester. They were part of his escape from the 
speed and the rudeness of every day in 1933. Of hunting groups too there was a 
fair selection. (Gentlemen who sat thrown well back in their saddles and ladies 
who held their hunting crops upside down and wore curly-brimmed bowler hats 
and enormous bosoms and enormous buns of hair—for those were the days when 
woman abated not one of her crowning glories. ‘Then there were the speed fiends 
Svlvester had less sympathy for them. Uncle Thomas. for instance. a young man 
who wore queer breeches. stockings and shoes. and leaned gracefully upon the 
spreading handle-bars of his powerful bicycle. a large camera strapped to his back 
(its velvet pall no doubt stuffed away in one of the pockets of his Norfolk jacket) 
for he would go on bicycling tours in Brittany and other places, taking excellent 
photographs as he went. Sylvester considered him to have the features and expres- 
sion of a peevish Ariel. He would not dwell upon his picture. Nor did he par- 
ticularly care about the First Motorists. As much as could be seen of their faces 
above the collars of their Polar clothing was wreathed in vulgar smiles of optimism 
and self-satisfaction. No doubt Isabelle was his favourite of them all. In a moment 
of idleness and affection he had once swept all the photographs off a bamboo table 
and placed hers upon it in single glory on an embroidered mat. And in other enjoy- 
able moments he would put a small glass vase beside it, and in the vase a pink rose. 

But, except for this one piece of favouritism over Isabelle, Sylvester was fairly 
impartial in his affection for the furniture and decoration of this room. Why 
particularise when so much was perfect ? 

One slight bit of faking Sylvester had done, but so long ago now it had grown 
in with the rest, and that was the arrangement of Pampas grass in a bottle-necked 
vase of red and white Japanese ware. Dishonest. of course, but he thought, on the 
whole, permissible. Yes, in the result he considered himself justified. 

M. J. FARRELL 
Devoted Ladies (William Collins. Son & Co., Ltd.) 
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Special Issue 

The May issve of THE ARcHI- 
TECTURAL REVIEW will be a 
special one on the subject of 
Brick, another ot the series 
of special numbers, dealing 
exhaustively with particular 
materials, that was begun 
with the Steel and Conerete 
issue of November, 1932, and 
continued with the Timber 
issue of February of this vear. 
The issue will deal with the 
evolution of brick industrially 
and technolocically as well as 
with brickwork in architec- 
ture. The architectural use 
of briek will be illustrated by 
examples both historical and 
modern and special aspects of 
the subject will be separately 
dealt with, such as bonding 
and jointing, the varieties of 
Knglish bricks and methods of 
manutacture. The issue will 
he published at the usval 
price of 23. 6d. 


Eecentricity 

* But surely there Wits 
eccentricity before the war ?” 

* Not in the general sense. 
Extravagance, vanity, if you 
like, among individuals. Why 
did J. M. W. Turner always 
drink his port in the dark 
after blowing the candles out ? 
Why did Charles Dickens 
come into the Atheneum in 
the middle of the morning, 
snatch a sandwich, and wall 
rapidly up and down the 
coffee room ? The extrava- 
canee of genius. 

‘Of course there will be 
another change. No doubt 
in the next twenty years sun- 
bathing will disappear. And 
[ ean see signs in the latest 
architecture of less 
tricity. More attention is 
heine paid to design.” 


eccen 


From an interview with Mr. T. W. 
Hill, Secretary of the Athenzeum, 


reported in THE OBSERVER. 


The Dirty Air 
“We can get up into the 
stratosphere, sixteen miles or 
so, and we can get down into 
the bathysphere, a few leagues 
under the sea. Seience does 
that for us, bringing us usefvl 


lessons. 
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*We don't live in the sky 
or under the water, however : 
we live right on this particular 
piece of land, breathing the 
vir round about. 

‘And it’s foul. No better 
than it was twenty years ago, 
and a good deal worse than 
it was three years ago, Science 
has taneht us how we could 
prove it. 
hasnt vet persuaded us to do 


it.” 
DAILY EXPRESS, 


Common sense 


Euston 

Euston Station is to be 
remodelled. For eighty years 
it has been the most incon- 
veniently planned terminus of 
the lot, but we have suffered 
it gladly because Philip Hard- 
wick’s great entrance archway 
has given us a glimpse of an 
architectural conception more 
magnificent than anything we 
can find elsewhere in London. 
It is a superb attempt to 
translate into Yorkshire sand- 


stone the sort of architecture 


which had existed previously 


only in the drawings — of 


Giovanni Battista Pirenesi. 
* How the lights of London 
sparkled in the old days as 
one drove through it in one’s 
first London hansom! How 
its shadow fell as one drove 
back! What a setting was 
the gigantic portal to the 
dreams of young men who 
had come to London to seek 
their fortune!” Thus reminis- 


Review, pril 1936. 
ces the London Perambulator. 
But how truly beautiful for its 
own sake, not for the promise 
of its associations, must the 
station have appeared to the 
early traveller by rail stage 
coach. Samuel Sidney wrote 
this in 1851: ‘ As Melrose 
should be seen by the fair 
moonlight, so Huston, to be 
viewed to advantage, should 
be visited by the grey light of a 
summer or spring morning, 
about a quarter to six o'clock, 
three-quarters of an hour 
before the starting of the 
parliamentary tram... . It 
is so still, so open ? the tall 
columns of the portico en- 
trance look down on you so 
erimly ; the front of the 
hooking-oftices, in their gar- 
ment of clean stucco, look s 
proniy respectable that you 
cannot help feeling ashame ‘lof 
vourself feelmg as un- 
comfortable as when you have 
called too early on an economi- 
aly genteel couple, and have 
heen shown into a handsome 
drawing-room, on a frosty 
day, without a fire. ; 


Correspondence 
The Editor, 

THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 

Sir.—The Cineme for March 
4th informs us that British Me- 
tro-Goldwyn-Maver have pro- 
duced a picture entitled “Wren 
Comes to Lite.” dealing with 
Sir Christopher Wren and lis 
work. 

The description of the film 
20es on to tell us that “It is 
hardly engrossing material for 
the man - in - the - street, 
although the student should 
find much that is of interest 
and information in these re- 
velations of a little-known 
genius.” 

We should feel very grateful 
to M.G.M. for diseovering 
him for us. 

Your obedient servant, 
G. Brian HERBERT. 
24 Cornwood Close, 
Lyttleton Road, N.2. 


The Editor, 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
Sir,—l have to thank you 
for sending me a copy. of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
(February) with the Drax 
Mausoleum in it. I notice 
& question Imark over it as 
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The Architectural Review, Apri/ 1936. 
though it was not under- perhaps your readers might 


stood why it has been de- 
molished. This has been done 
by the owner solely on ae- 
count of the great expense of 
the upkeep. The interior was 
very much out of repair, and 
in these bad days for land- 
lords he did not feel justified 
in spending it. I may add 
that it was very much out of 
keeping with its surroundings 
and entirely id) the very 
lively little church behind, 
in fact, it quite hid it from the 
road altogether and the im- 
provement is great now it Is at 
last gone. Of course, there are 
many other fifteenth-century 
churches in’ Dorset but I 
doubt if there are many like 
Holnest which, with the ex- 
ception of the chancel which 


like to know these few faets. 
Your obedient servant, 
H. EK. CHAry, F.S.A. 
Holnest Park, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


Decoration to Order 
«Ask Mr. Mester to bave a 
word with me,’ said Oliver as 
lis secretary was leaving the 
office, ‘and, Miss Kirker, get 
it over to this Vandoyle bloke 
that [im making a pretty hefty 
exception to burst up my 
morning like this to aeeom- 
modate his troubles.’ 

** He took off the white cotton 
that he when 
he was seribbling out those 
schemes of internal arrange- 
ment for which he was paid 
so handsomely by the owners 


smock wore 


antique refinement and the 
modishness of ultra- 
modernity. Oliver Spire gave 
the wealthy part of the 
American public what it 
wanted. He gave them what 
they could admire and under- 
stand, something authentie- 
ally rich : 
tions of things old and new 

furniture drawn from the dead 
Colonial centuries, from the 
haroque palaces of Spain and 
Italv, from English country 
houses, from French chateaux. 
He knew how to set a stage for 
people. He never separated 
his decoration and his inven- 
tive mixtures of furniture 
from their ultimate users, and 
the ideas he looted from the 
past he adjusted to the 
needs of the present. and he 


sleek 


masterly composi- 
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a retreat. a eave hollowed out 
in some climbing tower, that 
would soften the roaring con- 
tacts of the streets, that would 
be a cushion for their nerves, 
a romantic escape from the 
strenuous rhythms of New 
York. He arranged the 
background of life for his 
clients with tolerant autho- 
rity. He was always faintly 
amazed that he should be 
accepted as an authority, for 
nobody in England had ever 
pretended to respect his know- 
ledge, lus ideas. lis taste. or 
his views. But in four vears 
he had built up a business that 
paid on a staggerme seale, and 
he was as well known in New 
York as Jimble Prowdie. the 
dictator of the fashion rime 
ut Wern’s. People said : 








was built in 1869, are just of large, expensive apart- remembered always the most * That looks like a Spire 
as they were when they ments who wanted an im- urgent need of the dwellers room. He hed arrived.” 
left the builder's hands over pressive and = original blend in that great machine-made JOHN GLOAG in “Sweet 
{50 vears ago. [ thoueht of CYACLOUSNESS, oulety, miracle of a city was to have Racket ~~ (Cassell.) 
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The town of Watford, following the example of THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL REVIEW. the 
holding an exhibition of inexpensive well-designed objects of 
The exhibition, which was sponsored by the 


and the R.1.B.A., 


has been 


‘‘Watford Observer ’’ and arranged by Max Lock, architect of 
Watford, took the form of a model flat, one of the rooms in 


which is illustrated on the left. 


As the exhibition had local 


propaganda for good design as its object, the exhibits were 


limited to articles obtainable in Watford shops. 


The illustra- 


tion shows the dining recess in the flat, with chintz curtains of 
a brown and white pattern, Finnish birch furniture and a pink 


and buff rug laid over a Wilton carpet. 


On the table and 


sideboard are examples of Swedish glass ; a selection of the 
same glass is shown in detail in the other illustration. 








MARGINALIA 
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The magnificent Chinese Winter Garden in the ss. 
‘‘ Pelvishernia,’’ with its glamorous colour scheme and 
glorious ocean-wide view, has been especially constructed 
for the use of those first-class passengers who like to feel 
that they are actually on board ship and seek in a sea voyage 
a complete change from their normal lives ashore. From 
the vast windows the fortunate passenger, esconced in the 
depths of one of the luxurious ‘‘ Komfibot ’’ armchairs, 
lulled by the soft strains of Mordecai Pitzelscneider 
and his twenty-five Bucharest gypsies, cain watch the 
whole pageant of the ocean pass before his eyes ; at night 
the effect is, if possible, even more overwhelming, when 
the rolling wastes without are faintly illuminated by a phos- 
phorescent glow and scintillating tropical flying fish swoop 
from wave to wave by the light of an enormous tropical 
moon. 

The keynote of the decoration of the room itself has been 
extreme simplicity in keeping with the modern spirit. The 
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DrawngEby Osbert Lancaster 


walls and ceiling are severely treated in gold leaf and the 
woodwork is painted lacquer red thfoughout. In the niches 
on either side of the great window} are two priceless pieces 
of Chinese sculpture dating from tite Chung dynasty, while 
on the floor is a magnificent severiteenth-century Imperial 
carpet from Pekin, especially woven for this luxury ship. 
In the centre of the room stands}a small but noteworthy 
aquarium full of the loveliest of the rainbow denizens of 
the deep, their scales shimmering if: the floodlighting that 
is concealed in the table below. } As strong light has a 
tendency to send up the mortality ¢f aquarium inmates, the 
fish are changed daily with the water at enormous expense, 
but in this matter, as in all others cdanected with the welfare 
of the passengers throughout the }ship, the company has 
not let that consideration weigh wjth them when planning 
the thousand and one little intimat extra touches that will 
make the s.s. ‘‘ Pelvishernia’’ j2 unique event in the 
history of the Seven Seas. 








less useful, simply will not thos» objects which may be 


Beauty and Utility any sacrifice of the other. 


* More than any other kind, 
domestic architecture raises 
the vexed question of the 
relation of beauty to utility. 
The one thing to insist upon 


is that fulfilment of the one 


need not, and for permanent 


satisfaction must not, involve 


The mere fulfilment of utility, 
“fitness for purpose,” does 
not, in itself, produce beauty, 
but it is a step in the right 
direction, and the contention 
that in order to be useful a 
thing must be a little less 
beautiful, or that in order to be 
beautiful it must be a little 


wash at this time of day.” 
THE TIMES. 
Exhibition of 
Everyday Things 
** Beeause nothing has been 
specially made for it, and 
because anything of a novel 
order has been excluded by 
the decision to inelude only 


bought by anybody in the 
shopp, the Exhibition is, more- 
over} a useful indication of 
contfmporary English middle- 


OBSERVER. 


So the English shop-keeper 


classé taste.” 











is thic arbitrator of taste, after 


all, 
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BACK VIEW 
showing waterways 
and hidden strip 





When |2222— =] next considering 
radiators, bear in mind the latest 


addition to the range of Ideal Rayrad 





... the No. 36 with curved edges 


IDEAL _ secndea on 
AYRA|] curved edges 

R THE NO. the latest addition to the range of 
ADIAN ‘ 4 6 Ideal Rayrad possesses the light- 

i ADIATOR ness and adaptability of the No. 35, 
but the front plate instead of being entirely 

flat has curved edges. This facilitates fixing 

to the face of wall or ceiling in circum- 

stances where flush fixing is not desirable 

















IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS or essential. Air-tight joints are ensured 
Pinney by providing a hidden strip under the 

IDEAL WORKS, HULL, YORKS. curved edges and suitable asbestos rope 

en, for fitting therein. Despatched in any size 

Ideal House, Great Marlborough St., W.| up toa maximum of 10 sections in length 

BIRMINGHAM: 

35 Paradise Street—also at HULL with steel plate to suit. 





Ideal Copper Fittings ensure perfect installations SEE PAGE li 
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Trade News 


and Reviews 


By Brian Grant 


Comfort and Serviee— 
“built-in. 


Le Corbusier's dictum that the house is 
“a machine to live in” has never been 
warmly applauded in this country and the 
term “functional ~ apphed to the English- 
mans “home always seems to strike a 
discordant hote, 

Nevertheless the modern home, be. it 
house Or flat, high priced or low priced, is 


his houses or flats are “ fitted with every 
modern amenity and labour-saving device,” 
Utility and “fitness for purpose” are his 
star attractions. 

Central heating, constant hot water, 
coved ceilings and floors that harbour no 
dirt, a model kitchen highly organized and 
thoughtfully planned with a host of in- 
venous devices to save time and labour, and 
a bathroom that just elitters with cleanliness 
and efficiency, 


the details of I¢y-out being so arranged 
as to provide a donvenient and continuous 
sequence in working operations. 

It is most defirable that there should 
be a constant Working level throughout 
the room and mainufacturers would do well 
to collaborate al standardize a constant 




















hecoming more and more “* machine-like.”’ 


Planning and designing for the actual con- The Kitchen 
ditions of living is the most valid distinetion Ty hi build 
hetween “traditional ~ and = ** modern ” le architect or builder who does not 


know how to turn out a“ first Class kitchen 
Is not worthy of his hire. 

are intended primarily for living in. ' The well planned modern kitchen may 

indeed be likened to a thoroughly workman- 

e e ® like piece of machinery —it is built up round 

The house agent in his advertisements a series of individual units. each unit having K 
today tells vou in large capital letters that a certain relationship with other units and 


domestie architecture. 
The modern architect designs houses that 











‘chen in a house designed 


hy Frederick Gibberd. 
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-» PETRAGLOSS 


GLOSS FINISHING PAINT 


FOR INSIDE OR OUTSIDE USE 
FOR i 
BETTER WORK }THAT COSTS LESS 





} 
t 
' 
i 
f 


Petragloss is made fron the best quality pigments 

incorporated with varnigh media in a way that gives 

splendid wear. It can be used on plaster, cement, 

wood and iron work—o# indeed on any surface that 

is fit to receive paint. It is made in a range of 42 

ml colours for priming, undercoat or finishing, as well 

~ as White, Broken White, Ivory White and Black. 

Special shades can be matched. 

Works well under the brush and can also be used for 

spraying. j 

WRITE FOR TINT CARID AND FULL PARTICULARS 
i 

Enquiries to: i 

213-216, Tottenham fourt Road, London, W.|I. 


| 
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This plan for a Cinema Foyer by Mr. Oscar A. Bayne, A.R.I.B.A., 
shows one of the striking effects obtained by using ‘‘ Firmoda” 
Carpet. 





‘** Firmoda ” is particularly valuable to the Architect because the A \pic\B { c\B A 
infinite variety of patterns that may be created enable him to \ \ \ 


develop to the last detail any theme which he has in mind. ° 


a a ay OO el By aa 
‘*Firmoda” is made in strips in a wide variety of colours, a ee oe Ae “aa 
both plain shades and stipple effects. Designs are created by joining ie ill a Bi il a Wie kal L 
together pieces of the various colours by bands of adhesive strapping. A B/c/B/C/B A 
The joins in no way detract from the durability of the carpet, they 


are perfectly flat and the carpet appears almost seamless. Continued 
use still further meshes the pile rendering the joins still less visible. 


However spacious the room or unusual the plan, it can be close- = : = +f TI TT i (= 
covered with ‘‘Firmoda”’ and the etfect is the same as if the material 
were woven seamless on a broadloom. The carpet may now be used 
as a field for design even in cases where expense is a consideration. 











A display of ** Firmoda™ carpeting can be seen at the Building Centre, 
158, New Bond Street, Wut 


CLIFTON MILLS FLUSH MILLS 
BRIGHOUSE HECKMONDWIKE 


Aso a 





WAREHOUSES: LONDON ARMOUR HOUSE, ST. MARTINS-LE-GRAND, E.C.1| 
GLASGOW. 38 QUEEN ST. @ NEWCASTLE—1I7 ELDON SQUARE @ MANCHESTER STEVENSON SQUARE 
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working height for cookers, refrigerators, 
sink units, serving tables and the like. 
The highly mechanized kitchen is likely to 
become chaotic rather than efficient if details 
of plan and lay-out are not considered with 
proper forethought. 

The aspect should be either North or East, 
as midday sun together with the heat of 
cooking is an unwholesome combination. The 
window or windows should be large so that 
the room shall be as light as possible during 
the day. Adequate ventilation is of the 
greatest) importance and windows that 
extend to the ceiling level, having fanlights 
on top and sliding or opening out casements 
underneath, are probably the best type to 
install. 

The placing of the doors is a matter re- 
quiring consideration ; to a certain extent 
their positions will be dictated by the general 
planning, but care must be exercised to avoid 
cross draughts and draughts on to the 
cooker. 

The sink-unit is best placed under or near 
a window so that it shall occupy one of the 
lightest places in the room. There are a 
vreat many types avallable, of all shapes 
and sizes and of several different materials. 
My own inclinations are towards the stainless 
steel sink and the double unit is very 
advantageous, one side being used for 
washing and the other for rinsing—-it Is an 
advantage, too, to have the sink and 
draining board in one homogeneous unit. 

An adequate number of electric points 
should always he provided (hut seldom are). 
As a minimum there should be—one 5-amp. 
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iron plug, one 5-amp. refrigerator point and 
one 60-watt ceiling point. An extra lighting 
fitting placed adjacent to the sink is very 
often a wise addition. 

Modern cookers and refrigerators are 
good looking and highly efficient. 


Storage 
The refrigerator is rapidly supplanting the 
old type larder, as indeed it should. 
The kitchen that does not provide proper 
food storage facilities is no kitchen at all, 
and the only possible place for the storage of 

















Kitchen in a house at Auderghem with standardized 
cupboards, Architect: L. H. de Koninck. 
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THE ACE LAMINATED PRODUCTS CO. 


3 Warwick Lane, E.C.4 


FLUSH DOORS 


Some recent contracts on which Ace Flush | 
Doors were used: 


Ormonde Court, Putney - Frank Scarlett, 
Embassy Court, Brighton - Wells Coates, 


Lawn Road Flats, 
Bexhill Entertainments 


Dorchester Mansions, 
Bournemouth - - H. V. G. Wallis. 


Felsted School Sanatorium H. H. Chetwood, 


Shell Mex House, 
Tunbridge Wells 


All-Electric House, Bristol A. E. Powell, 





ARCHITECTS 
A.R.1.B.A. 


Ph.D., B.Sc., B.A. 


- © ‘= “Wells Goates, 
Ph.D., B.Sc., B.A. 


= - Mendelsohn and 
Chermayeff 


A.R.1.B.A. 


L. S. Hatchard, 
A.R.1.B.A. 


A.R.1.B.A. 


Telephone : City 2705 
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OPAQUE GLASS 


FOR 


WALL LININGS « CEILINGS 

















NEW PREMISES FOR THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE CO AT_ EDGWARKI 


\ CORNER OF THE MAIN SHOWROOM 

Che top portion of the walls and the ceiling, which is in three tiers, are covered 

with opalite glass. The centre or main part of the ceiling is in wedgwood blue 

the next portion light grey and the outer portion and upper wall, primrose 

The opalite glass is fixed with tiling mastic, while in addition, screws and 
chromium plated rosettes help to hold the glass on the main ceiling 


ARCHITECTS: WELCH & LANDER, F. & A.R.1.B.A 


Pugh Brothers L# 
Craftsmen in Glass 


Compton St. London ect 
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A well designed and 
cabinet incorporating 
table, chopping block and ironing arm. Manufactia 


AND CRAFT 





ers: Peerless Kitchen’ Cabinets. Ltd. 


most accommodating kitchen 
refrigerator, porcelain. pastry 
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perishable foods is in a 
refrigerator. There are 
types of refrigerators on 
the market to-day costing 
no more than £20. Most 
of them are electrically 
operated, but there is 
one model that will run 
from gas, electricity or 
oil and has no movable 
parts at all. It is a fairly 
common practice to in- 
corporate the refrigera- 
tor as a piece of * built- 
in equipment and most 
manufacturers supply 
models specially designed 
for this purpose. In the 
illustration on this page 
the refrigerator is built 
into the kitchen cabinet : 
frequently they are built- 
in under the sink. The 
storage capacity required 
is not large, for only 
very perishable foods 
such as meat, game, 
butter and milk need 
essentially be kept in the 
refrigerator. For the less 
perishable foods a larder 
should be provided, which 
need not be more than a 
small well-ventilated cup- 
hoard. 
Colour Scheme 
The floors and walls 


should be finished in light colours. Strong 
quality linoleum makes a good cheap floor 
covering; rubber and cork are also most 
suitable, being hygienic, warm and quiet to 
the tread. Tiles, though eminently hygienic 
and hard wearing, have the disadvantage 
of being noisy and rather tiring to walk 
on. Glazed tiles, however, are an excellent 
wall finish— practically everlasting and most 
easily kept clean. Cost may be considered 
high, but it should be noted by architect 
and client alike that the first cost is the 
last cost. Where expense is limited the 
tiles can be used to form a dado and 
finished with a rounded edge, the wall 
above being in’ hard plaster, enamelled. 
The doors, cupboards, and woodwork 
generally should) be bright and light 
reflecting in colour. Imitation wood 
staining is neither pleasing nor sensible. 
White is possibly the best colour, though 
pale yellow or orange may be considered 
rather more sunny. 

There are a number of firms specializing 
exclusively in the manufacture of built-in 
kitchen equipment.* 

Such equipment is best installed during 
building operations, exact provision being 
incorporated in the “drawing board” 
plans; but in existing houses or flats the 
out-of-date kitchen can be modernized and 
considerably improved by the substitution 
of modern units for the old obsolete types 
of kitchen furniture. 

*New catalogues have recently been issued by 


Peerless Kitchen Cabinets, Ltd.. and WKitehen- 
dom, Ltd. 
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SEATING, 


FURNITURE & 
ALSO SPECIAL 


JOINERY OF EVERY TYPE 


GEO, 


HAMMER & CO., LTD. 


COMMUNION TABLE, ST. AIDAN’S CH. W. EALING 
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T. P. FIGGIS, Esq., F.R.LB.A., Architect 





CROWN WORKS, HERMITAGE RD., 
HARRINGAY - LONDON, N.4. 
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JOHN ELLIS & SONS 
LTD. LE|\CESTER 


Head Office: Welford House, Welford 
Place, Leicester 
Works: 
Barrow-on-Soar, near Loughborough 
London Office: 
Caxton House, Tothill Street, S.W.I 


REVIEW, 


OUR WORKS AND THEI 
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6O ACRES OF PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS 


The above illustration will give you some small idea of the 
extent of our activities in the World of “ Reconstructed 
Stone.” Sixty acres of progressive business ........ 
a business that has been built on the solid rock of personal 
recommendation on the part of satisfied clients in all 
corners of the Country. 


We shall be very happy to work in close co-operation with 
any particular scheme and shall welcome the opportunity 
of supplying the fullest information in advance. 


Manufacturers of : Reconstructed Stone : Precast Grano- 
lithic : Marble Terrazzo Staircases : Rapid Patent Precast 
Floors: Precast Terrazzo Floor Tiles and Partitions : 
Granite Concrete Kerbs and Channels, Paving Slabs, Sewer 
Tubes and Manholes : Reinforced Concrete Signal Posts, 
Power Poles, Fence and Gate Posts : Portland Cement : 
Barrifino and the new Wall finish Emalux. 


Contractors for : Reinforced Concrete Structures of all 
types : Water Towers : Swimming Baths : Staircases cast 
in position : Granolithic Paving with dustless and acid re- 
sisting surface : Marble Terrazzo Floors : Walls and Mosaic. 
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bedroom and dining room suites now being 
displayed in so many furniture stores. 


The Dining Room 

But the cult of ~ built-in” will not end 
with the kitchen—it has its proper place in 
every room of the home. 

Every dining room has a known function 
to fulfil and will ultimately be planned and 
equipped to perform that function with the 
least possible need for the introduction of 
individual pieces of furniture. 

In smaller houses and flats the dining 
room is quite often dispensed with in favour 
of a section of the living room communicating 
with the kitchen by a service hatch. The 
dining table can be a fixture, hinged to one 
wall, construeted of two or three hinged 
sections which fold conveniently out cf the 
way When not in use. 

The seating accommodation on either side 
of the table ean be buili-in. the space beneath 
being utilized as cupboard space for the 
storage of crockery, cutlery, ete., accommo- 
dation commonly provided by rather massive 
sideboards. 

This is planning, designing and equipping 
for the actual conditions of living. In the 
pre-war house the various rooms differed 





A dining room designed by R.A. Duncan and made by Waring 
and Gillow. The walnut sideboard and table are combined. 
The table is in two pieces, hinged together. and the outer end and 
the legs fold under the inner end, and then the table drops to 
form the front of the sideboard. only in size and shape—the bedroom, the 
dining room and, indeed, quite often, the 

kitchen were nothing more or less than floor 

area surrounded by four blank walls: it 

was only after the arrival of the furniture 

The makers of standard kitchen equipment immeasurably. Modern” kitchen cabinets, van and the disposal of the furniture 
are certainly enterprising. In recent years refrigerators and cookers are far better to that the character and purpose of each 
the design of such equipment has improved — look upon than the irritatingly modernistic — room became recognizable, and if you wished 





THE “KEY” that counts 
in Plasterwork. 


“*BB’’ Expanded Metal Lathing affords 
a level and rigid meshwork surface to 
which plaster can be applied quickly 
and easily. 


The strands and the small diamond 
shaped meshes hold the plaster in a 
strong grip; the meshes are large 
enough to allow sufficient plaster to 
pass through them to form, on the 
reverse side, the perfect “KEY”’ 
which justifies the statement that 
‘““BB’’ Expanded Metal Lathing is 
the Backbone of good plasterwork. 


Hornsey Town Hall. Suspended Ceilings and 
Wall Panel Grounds with BB’’ Expanded 
Metal Lathing. Architect : Reginald H. 
Uren, A.R.I.B.A., London. Contractors : Courtesy of “ Architect and Buildine News” 

Gee, Walker & Slater, Ltd., London. a nT 


THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, LTD. 


Patentees and Manufacturers of Expanded Metal. 
Works : Engineers for all forms of Reinforced Concrete & Fire-resistant Construction. Established 





West Hartlepool Burwood House, Caxton Street, London, S.W.|I over 40 years 
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The advantages of copper for heating, plumbing or gas installations 
are still further increased by Ideal Full-Way Copper Fittings. They 
provide a copper-to-copper joint that is corrosion-proof, strong as 
the tube itself, neat in appearance, simple and quick to make. Next 
time specify Ideal Copper Fittings. Made at Ideal Works, Hull. 








et FP 
@ 0-25 
* LEAK PROOF. With the Ideal Copper-to-Copper joint, reaction to every physical \ aes = \ 
and chemical condition is identical, which ensures uniform tensility. & \ 
OM 
* RESIST CORROSION. The fittings and pipe both being of copper are highly er 7 
resistant to corrosion and reduce to a minimum the possibility of electrolytic action. \ A \ 
x RUST PROOF. Being rust proof there is no necessity for exterior protection. \\« 
NON-POROUS. As fittings are wrought and not cast, the risk of porosity 7 ANsmas 
= is eliminated. 
Have you received 
your copy of the A 
t ? 
coklet H+ 








ID EAL full Je. WROUGHT (OPPER FITTINGS 


IDEAL BOILERS RAOIATORS LTD. e HULL ¥:O Ris 
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vourself at) spring-cleaning time 
indulge in a game of “ general 
though the massive proportions of the 


amuse 
vou could 
post,” 

furniture of that period would have made 
excessively strenuous work of such a pastime. 


The 

The * in the modern house 
or flat is exactly what the name implies. 
It is in this room that we live most of our 
is here that entertain ourselves, 
our families and our friends. It is here that 


Living Room 


living room” 


lives, it we 


we require conveniently at hand our books, 
our amusements, our music (direct from the 
B.B.C.).) In this room our comfort and our 


should be 

the plan and equipment. 
There are definite standard requirements 

living room” worthy of 


entertainment provided for in 


common to every ~ 
the name, 

The architect for a 
particular client should give the same careful 
attention to details of ” fittings 


who is designing 


A as does the 


tailor, 

By giving proper consideration to such 
details the modern architect provides a 
home and not merely a shelter. 


The fact that the great majority of houses 
to for 
cannot reasonably be 


have be designed as a speculation, 


nobody in particular, 
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modation would add too much to the selling 


letting price. Does this argument hold 
very much water / 
Building costs are reasonably low, building 


materials are plentiful, and mass production 
methods of manufacture are a great aid to 
building economy. 

It is, indeed, difficult to understand why 
the most (seemingly) exorbitant rentals are 
being asked (and, presumably, got) for the 
most inadequate little four-by-two flatlets. 


The Bedrooms 

It seems superfluous to state a case for 
the provision of built-in equipments in bed- 
rooms. Every bedroom has a known fune- 
tion to fulfil. People sleep in bedrooms 
on beds, they require cupboards with hanging 
fittings for coats and racks for shoes, 
ample space for sundry articles of clothing, 
a clock, a wireless extension speaker (this 
latter may be regarded as somewhat of a 
luxury but it is of inestimable value in cases 
of sickness), a shelf or two for books, and a 
light fitting so designed and placed that the 
occupant of the bed can, if he or 
indulee in a little 


dresses, 


she sO 
desires, comfortable 
reading. 

To cater for requirements In the 
plan and equipment of the room Is not Very 


such 


viven as a reason for building a mere husk. Combined — electric clock clever, merely sensible. What would be 
It may rather more reasonably be argued and speaker for fiving thought of the architect or builder who for- 

that the speculative builder of houses or flush into the wall. Made vot. or considered unnecessary, to puta 

fats must build down to a price, that the and designed by Radio bath in the bathroom / 

incorporation of built-in fitments, electric Furniture and Fittings, Assuredly he would merit letters other 


( Jen ks. radio and adequate cupboard accom 


Ltd. 


F.R.I.B.A r his name. 


than 





THE FIRE’S THE 
CENTREPIECE 


—SEE THAT IT’S 


By the set and style of chairs 


point of the scheme of decoration, 
and tt must be beautiful. Choose 
Fire, for out of the hundreds of 


prece then 


Devon 


be one, 


"THE 





FIRE" 


BEAUTIFUL 





and couches, and by 
the choice and grouping of the furniture of a room 

the fire is shown to be the focus and the starting 
It is the centre- 
a 
Devon 
Fires of every size and style and period there will 
beautiful, soundly built, economical, that is 
precisely and perfectly what your room demands. 


DEW ON 


THESE WORDS ARE THE REGISTERED TRADE MARK OF CANDY & 
* COMPANY, LIMITED. IN THE EVENT OF AN INFRINGEMENT LEGAL 
ACTION WILL FOLLOW IMMEDIATELY. CANDY & CO., LIMITED, 


DEPT. N, DEVON HOUSE, 60 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 


Wut. 
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TEEANER FITTINGS 


REG. DESIGN M.303: 


ERSON 


ONE OF THE DESIGNS FROM OUR LEAFLET 
EXTERIOR LIGHTING FIXTURES 


A COPY WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


TUCKER & EDGAR 


ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK 
BERKELEY WORKS BERKELEY ROAD 
LONDON’ N.W.1! PRIMROSE 5483 
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Photograph by the John Hopkins University Expedition 


The bathroom of an Olynthian house, recently unearthed. 
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Gas Fire. 
Architect: 
Geo. Checkley, 


A modern Drinking Fountain in white glazed fireclay. ARLB.A. 


The ‘Panella’ Gas Fire is the essence 
of simplicity. It requires no fender 
and has no trivet. It can be built-in 
at or above floor level, as desired. 
The ‘ Panella F’ has an inner frame of 
chromium plate which, in addition to 


its brilliance of finish, protects the 





outer frame of the fire from the high 
temperature area—a great advantage 


from the point of view of permanence 
of colour. The radiants are of the 
‘Beam’ type, extremely durable and 
emitting a ‘softer’ warmth, with a 
sensation of greater comfort. In brief, 





the ‘Panella’ embodies in a design of 
particular usefulness the experience of 
the largest gas fire makers in the world. 


IMPERIAL | 


PORCELAIN 





MU i “type 


> laa, Full details and illustrations of the 
T iH E L E & D Ss F { if —E € L AY various models and finishes “_ “ 
sent free on application to The Davis 


Cc Oo M P A N Y L | M I T E D Gas Stove Co., Ltd., 7 Stratford 
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TRADE AND CRAFT 


**Come into the Garage. 
Ford ”’ 


I must ask your pardon for the above sub 
title must be due to the advent of Spring. 

The architect who is thoughtful for his 
chent, and this no doubt embraces the 
whole profession, will be interested in the 
* Parlee ” Automatic Garage Door Opener. 
For particulars you should apply to Con- 
stable Hart and Co., Ltd., at Broadway 
Buildings, Westminster, S.W.1. 

* Parlee * equipment consists of a patent 
lock with resetting cord, lock catch, spring 
arms for opening doors and a contact plate 
and box. 

The contact plate, placed in a suitable 
position in the garage drive or approach, on 
heing depressed by the wheel of the entering 
ear, C6 mpletes the circuit to an electrically 
operated lock fastened above the doors : 
the release of this lock allows the doors to 
open under the influence of the two spring 
arms, 

A simple resetting mechanism is | incor 
porated in the lock and is brought into 
operation by pulling the cord when leaving 
To close the varage, it Is only 
The equip- 
£6 6s. and £7 7s., 


the garage. 
necessary to push the doors. 
ment is retailed at £5 5s., 
and can he supplied to operate from any 
voltage A.C. or D.C. or from a dry battery. 

A master switch is mounted inside the 
house together with an additional ‘ push.” 
This switch acts as a safeguard during the 
night, putting the door operating device out 
of action. 


The 


A New 


Concrete 


Decorative 
Finish 
mH Stippolo “ Conerete) Finish is a new 
product manufactured by Robert Kearsley 
and Co., of Ripon and London. 

Easily apphed, quick drying and durable, 
it is suitable for application to brick, stone, 
cement, plaster and wood surfaces. 

It is manufactured in a 
colours and can be finished smooth or im a 
variety of textures, 

Requests for particulars should be ad- 
Robert Kearsley and Co., at 
Ripon, or to their London Office, 1 Carlton 
Gardens, S.W.1. 


The Buildings 


House at Brentry Hill, Bristol. 
Architects : Connell. Ward and Lueas. 


dressed to 


The general contractors were (. A. Hayes 
Among the sub-contractors and 
craftsmen were the following: — Imperial 
(Chemical Industries, Ltd. (partitions), Lino- 
lite Composition Flooring Co., Ltd. (patent 
flooring), G. N. Haden and Ltd. 
(central heating, boilers), Ideal Boilers and 
Radiators, Ltd. (boilers), W. TT. Porter & 
(o. (electric wiring and bells), Troughton 
and Young, Ltd. (Ultralux electric light 
fittings), George Jennings, Ltd. (sanitary 
fittings), Williams and Williams, Ltd. (ease- 
ments and window furniture), Permutit Co., 
Ltd. (water-softening plant), N. F. Ramsey & 
Co., Ltd. (door furniture), Sidney Flavel & 
Co., Ltd: (vrate). 


and Sons. 


Sons, 


Architectural 


wide range of 


Review, <dpril 1936. 
Concealed Lighting 
Kquipment 
Davis Brothers, Hluminating Engineers, 
Ltd., have issued a blue-print showing full 
size sections of their standard trough 
reflectors for concealed lighting, cornice 

lighting, ete. 

These blue-prints, measuring 2 ft. 6 in. by 
2 ft. 1 in., are mounted on stiff cardboard 
and threaded with cord for conveniently 
suspending on the wall. 

Architects and illuminating engineers who 
would like to receive one of these hlue-prints 
should) write to Davis Brothers, 36 St. 
Martin’s Court, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


Illustrated 


Coal Cleaning and Grading Plant Buildings. 
Con_ultant architect: Professor R. A. 
dingley. 


Cor- 


The general contractors were The Birtley 
Co.. Ltd. Among the sub-contractors and 
craftsmen were the following: Redpath 
Brown & Co., Ltd. (steelwork), Henderson 
Bros. (reinforced concrete), Wallsend and 
Hebburn Coal Co., Ltd. (foundations, sidings), 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd. 
(electrical equipment), Edison Swan Cables, 
Ltd. (cables), Hills Patent Glazing Co., Ltd. 
(glazing). 

e e & 

The eraftsmen for the model of the City of 
the Future now on exhibition at Olympia and 
illustrated on Plate iit of this issue. were 
Twining Models Ltd. 











E. L. Bruce Co. are the Largest Manufacturers of 
Hardwood Flooring in the world. 


J. C. POOLE (European Director), | Great 


So many inferior types of flooring are 
offered as Bruce Oak Floors that we invite 
all Architects to send for the name and 
address of the nearest genuine Bruce Oak 
Flooring agent. Heis in a position to advise 
as to the best methods of use, to quote for 
any requirements, and to arrange for 
immediate deliveries. For name and address 


of nearest qualified ‘Bruce’? agent and 
sample piece of genuine Bruce Oak Flooring, 
please communicate with:— 


Winchester Street, LONDON, E.C.2 
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